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Summer  Number--July ,  1931 


ST.  COLUMBAN 


AIM  AND 
PURPOSE 


PONTIFICAL 

SOCIETY 


St.  Columbans  is  the  American  Headquarters  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Columban,  a  Missionary  Society  of  Secular 
Priests,  organized  especially  for  the  missions  of  China  and 
the  Far  East.  It  was  founded  in  1918  with  the  approval 
and  blessing  of  Pope  Benedict  XV. 


On  June  5,  1925,  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI  raised  it  to 
the  rank  of  a  Pontifical  Society  and  made  it  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda  under 
the  Canonical  Title  “Societas  Sancti  Columbani  pro 
Missionibus  apud  Sinenses.” 


LEGAL  The  Society  of  St.  Columban  is  incorporated  in  the  United 

STATUS  States  under  the  laws  both  of  Nebraska  and  New  York, 

where  its  houses  are  established.  Its  Legal  Title  is  THE 
CHINESE  MISSION  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  COLUMBAN. 
This  is  the  proper  title  to  use  in  drawing  WILLS  and 
other  legal  instruments. 


PERSONNEL 

TRAINING 


MISSIONARY 

RECORD 


WAYS  AND 
MEANS 


At  the  end  of  1930  the  Society  numbered  143  priests  and 
210  students.  It  has  two  seminaries  in  the  United  States 
for  training  its  priests, — a  Junior  Seminary  at  Silver  Creek, 
N.  Y.,  and  a  Higher  Seminary  at  St.  Columbans,  Nebr. 
It  has  seminaries  also  in  Ireland,  Australia,  and  China.  To 
date  the  Society  has  been  responsible  for  ordaining  118 
priests. 


The  Society  of  St.  Columban  conducts  extensive  missions 
in  the  Provinces  of  Hupeh  and  Kiangsi,  China,  and  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Its  Procure  in  the  Far  East  is 
at  Shanghai.  At  present  it  has  60  priests  directing  various 
branches  of  missionary  activity  in  foreign  fields.  Since  its 
foundation  nine  of  its  missionaries  have  made  the  Supreme 
Sacrifice.  Six  of  them  died  in  China. 


In  fulfillment  of  the  special  wo't  en'  j  to  it  by  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  the  Society  .  Columban,  in  addition 

to  training  its  pr  .  „  vports  them  in  the  Field,  builds 
them  churches  ,u  schools,  and  maintains  their  parishes.  It 
also  supplies  means  for  the  support  of  all  other  branches 
of  the  Missionary  Apostolate  within  its  jurisdiction. 


This  organization  of  approximately  500  active  workers, 
including  priests,  sisters,  brothers,  students,  lay  auxiliaries, 
native  teachers  and  catechists,  depends  entirely  on  charity 
for  its  support.  Without  the  DONATIONS  OF  OUR 
FRIENDS  SENT  US  DIRECTLY  THROUGH  THE 
MAILS  we  could  accomplish  nothing.  All  donations  big 
or  little  are  appreciated  and  receive  a  personal  acknowl¬ 
edgment. 


SPIRITUAL  All  Benefactors  share  in  2,500  Masses  offered  for  them 
BENEFITS  by  the  Priests  of  the  Society  during  each  year  in  per¬ 

petuity.  They  are  remembered  in  special  community 
prayers  offered  for  their  welfare  in  all  our  houses,  and 
they  share  as  well  in  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  whole 
Society  and  particularly  in  the  Apostolic  Benediction 
granted  by  our  Holy  Father. 


SOURCE  OF 
SUPPLY 


St.  Columbans 


HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  PIUS  XI 
GRANTS  THE 
APOSTOLIC  BENEDICTION 
TO  EACH  BENEFACTOR 
OF  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  ST.  COLUMBAN 


Correspondence  may  be  addressed,  and  checks  made  payable,  to 

VERY  REV.  E.  J.  McCARTHY,  Superior 

ST.  COLUMBANS  NEBRASKA 


#  •  •  • 


July,  1931 
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II 

THE 

TRAGEDy 

OF 

A 

REJECTED 

VOCATION 


({  AND  Jesus,  looking  on  him,  loved  him  and  said  to  him:  ‘One  thing  is  wanting 
*  unto  thee.  Go,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor:  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven.  And  come,  follow  Me.’ 

“Who  being  struck  sad  at  the  saying,  went  away  sorrowful:  for  he  had  great 
possessions. 

“And  Jesus  looking  round  about,  saith  to  His  disciples:  ‘How  hardly  shall  they 
that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God!’  ” 

—Mark  X,  21-23. 


Boys/ 

If  you  have  a  vocation  to  the  missionary  priesthood,  the  Society  of  St.  Columban 
will  give  you  the  opportunity  that  you  need  .  .  .  FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  are 
available  for  suitable  candidates. 

The  best  time  to  begin  preparation  for  the  priesthood  is  immediately  after  Eighth 
Grade.  You  thus  save  time  and  safeguard  your  vocation  .  .  .  There  will  be  vacancies  for 
welbrecommended  boys  under  twenty  years  of  age  next  September  in  St.  Columban’s  Pre- 
paratory  Seminary,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.  Application  should  be  made  NOW. 


“And  Jesus  said  to  them:  \  .  .  Everyone 
that  hath  left  house  or  brethren  or  sisters  or 
father  or  mother  or  wife  or  children  or  lands, 
for  My  Name’s  sake,  shall  receive  a  hundred' 
fold  and  shall  possess  life  everlasting.’  ’’ — 
Matt.  XIX,  29. 


For  information 
write  to 

The  Very  Rev.  MICHAEL  J.  TREANOR 

Rector 

St.  Columban’s  Preparatory  Seminary 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 
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office  at  St.  Columbans,  Nebr.,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.  Additional  entry  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rates  of  postage 
provided  for  in  Section  412,  Act  of  Feb.  28,  1925,  authorized  Jan.  4,  1926.  Annual  subscription  $1  00.  Copyright,  1931,  by  the  Chinese  Mission  Society  of 
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AST 


/~\UTSIDE  the  Church 
door  are  the  hearts  that 
suffer  in  stress  and  toil,  in 
weariness  or  in  disillusion.  The  soul  of  man  sighs 
for  a  great  understanding  and  longs  for  an  en¬ 
during  peace  midst  the  feverish  nights  and  days. 
Heavy  is  the  silence  that  falls  over  the  fields  as 
the  toiling  men  wearily  note  the  passage  of  the 
sun  across  the  sky ;  hard  and  cruel  are  the  city 
streets  to  the  weak,  the  helpless  and  the  poor. 
Within  the  hospital-ward  the  curtains  round  the 
sick-bed  create  an  island  of  isolation  and  of  lone¬ 
liness  where  the  sufferer  cries  out  for  help.  The 
spirit  of  man  needs  an  abiding  presence,  an  all- 
embracing  friendship,  a  support  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  life. 

£  <£* 

E  need  food  for  the  body,  but  far  greater  is 
the  hunger  of  the  Christian  soul  for  support 
and  strength  and  companionship  in  the  journey 
towards  eternity.  A  sob  goes  up  from  the  heart 
of  humanity,  and  God  looking  down  with  pity 
to  the  depths  of  our  souls  has  answered  that  cry 
in  God’s  way  by  coming  Himself  to  be  our  food 
and  to  abide  in  our  midst  as  a  Friend.  He  comes 
at  break  of  day  to  visit  us  and  to  have  His  hour 
apart  in  the  solitude  of  the  soul.  He  goes  to  the 
bedside  of  the  sick;  He  feeds  the  hungry  and  fills 
them  with  good  things ;  to  a  dying  world  He 
brings  eternal  life. 

j* 

/AUR  Lord  reserved  the  institution  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  for  the  hour  of  farewell 
when  men  speak  plainly  in  words  that  are  clearly 
remembered  when  they  are  gone.  The  great  diffi¬ 
culty  arises,  not  against  His  power  to  give  us 
Himself  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  but  we  ques¬ 
tion  rather  why  God  should  descend  to  a  further 
abasemeM  in  giving  us  this  unutterable  Sacra¬ 
ment.  The  stars  are  His,  the  mountains  and  the 
seas,  the  marvels  of  the  world,  the  wonder  of  a 
flower  in  a  field,  the  hidden  forces  of  nature  are 
in  His  control,  but  how  could  God  love  us  so  ? 
We  shrink  in  terror  and  in  tenderness  from  such 
close  proximity  to  His  Presence ;  we  are  crushed 
and  humbled  to  the  dust  before  such  an  awe-in¬ 
spiring,  vibrant  thought.  And  yet,  even  the  heart 
of  man  we  do  not  know  with  its  heroism,  its  sac¬ 
rifices,  its  incredible  and  unrealizable  dreams. 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  dare  to  limit  the  love 
of  the  Heart  of  God?  For  here  is  a  love  without 
bounds,  having  control  over  a  power  that  is  in¬ 
finite. 

&  j* 

\V7"E  desire  union  in  our  love  and  friendship; 
”  separation,  absence  causes  the  bitter  pain  of 
loss.  Christ’s  love,  being  the  same  nature  as  ours, 


different,  separated  from 
His  friends.  He  came  to  be 
more  than  the  Presence;  He  c&me  to  give  us 
nourishment  and  life,  food  that  would  be  great 
enough  for  an  immortal  soul,  tender  enough  for  a 
bruised  and  aching  heart.  He  brings  joy  to  the 
soul,  vigor,  peace.  If  we  were  of  the  earth  alone, 
the  earth  alone  would  nourish  us,  but  we  have 
greater  needs  than  those  of  the  body,  heart-hun¬ 
gers  that  crave  to  be  appeased,  illness  that  can  be 
cured  only  by  a  divine  Physician.  “He  fills  with 
His  blessing  every  living  creature,”  and  shall 
man’s  heart  alone  that  He  has  made  so  great  and 
so  ambitious,  go  unsatisfied,  and  shall  God’s  work 
stop  short  with  His  masterpiece  on  earth?  He 
shall  fill  to  satiety  the  soul  that  He  created  and 
redeemed,  even  with  Himself,  His  Body  and 
Blood,  Soul  and  Divinity. 

jt 

VV/E  were  Christ’s  first  love  and  His  heart  has 
”  not  lost  its  ardors  since  the  day  He  walked 
with  bleeding  steps  carrying  a  Cross  for  us.  He 
cannot  suffer  now,  yet  His  work  is  marred  and 
His  glory  tarnished,  and  man  can  still  glorify  or 
dishonor  His  God ;  He  still  suffers  in  His  mystic 
body,  the  Church,  and  His  cry  may  still  be  heard 
among  the  nations — -“Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thou  Me  ?”  By  redoubling  our  own  love  and  serv¬ 
ice  we  can  repair  the  injustice  which  sin  has 
wrought,  and  Christ  watches  still  for  those  that 
would  comfort  Him.  If  grief  could  touch  Him 
now,  evfery  Tabernacle  would  become  another 
Gethsemane.  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  pain,  but 
not  of  insult  and  dishonor.  Outside,  the  battle 
of  souls  rages  and  the  noise  of  that  warfare  breaks 
the  silence  that  He  keeps.  The  world  seems 
ranged  against  Him  and  every  human  effort  and 
advancement  seem  to  make  fruitless  His  Sacra¬ 
ments,  to  keep  souls  from  the  influence  of  their 
Saviour,  and  make  void  His  Passion  on  the  Cross. 

W/’E  creatures  living  on  this  heavenly  food  be¬ 
come  transformed  and  are  made  partakers, 
not  only  of  his  Flesh  and  Blood,  but  of  the  very 
life  of  Christ  Himself.  Life  is  the  gift  He  brings. 
The  same  Christ  that  won  the  hearts  of  Magda¬ 
len  and  John  is  ours  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
The  difference  is  not  in  Christ,  for  He  is  ever 
wonderful,  ever  the  Saviour,  ever  the  same;  the 
difference  lies  in  the  hearts  that  receive  Him.  All 
that  He  asks  is  that  we  remove  obstacles  and 
leave  Him  free  to  act.  We  must  remove  sin  and 
the  desire  of  sin,  if  His  fire  will  melt  and  trans¬ 
fuse  us,  so  that  our  souls  may  burn  with  the  same 
glow  that  lights  up  the  furnace  of  His  Heart. 


'v  Our  First  Love 

By  the  Rev:  John  Heneghan, 
Missionary  of  St.  Columban 


— >• 
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s,  Dog  Days 
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and  W  ars 

By  the 

Rev.  Hugh  Sands 


The  Life  of  the  Missionary  in  China  Never  Lacks 
Variety  . . .  .  JV edding  Bells  in  the  Morning  May 
Give  Place  to  a  Burning  Town  at  Night —  But 
No  Matter  JVhat  the  V icissitudes,  the  Missionary 
Remains  Close  to  His  Flock  to  Encourage  and 

to  Comfort  Them 


1  His  facile  pen  furnishes  an  interpreta-  | 
|  tion  of  Chinese  life — vividly  and,  at  j 
1  times,  amusingly  described  in  this  j 
1  article 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiin^ 


WE  had  a  little  wedding  at  the  church  here  this  morning, 
about  9  a.  m.,  when  Miss  Lee  Mary  became  the  bride  of 
Mr.  Pin  Peter.  The  parents  and  most  of  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  happy  pair  were  present.  The  church  was 
copiously  decorated  with  bright-colored  paper  lanterns,  and 
there  were  red  streamers  and  crackers  galore. 

What  She  Didn’t  Wear 

The  bride  was  gowned  in  white  crepe,  fashioned  in  princess 
style.  The  skirt  was  very  long  and  full,  and  the  tight  bodice 
had  a  round  neckline,  edged  with  pearl  beading.  Her  tulle 
veil  was  caught  at  the  back  and  sides  with  orange  blossoms, 
and  she  wore  a  face  veil  of  bridal  illusion.  The  sleeves  were 
long  and  tapered  to  a  point  over  the  hands. 

And  What  She  Did 

Very  nice,  indeed,  but  not  true.  If  she  were  a  Western 
bride,  ’tis  thus  she  might  be  described;  but  here  she  is  a 
daughter  of  Cathay.  Hence  she  was  simply  dressed  in  her 
long  red  tunic  and  lovely  red  silk  trousers.  Her  veil,  which 


gave  no  illusion,  was  also  of  flaming  red.  She  had  rings  and 
pendants  in  her  ears  and  more  rings  on  her  fingers.  Her 
wrists  were  decorated  with  gold-colored  bangles,  and  her 
neat  little  feet  in  fairy  shoes.  The  groom  wore  the  usual 
Chinese  i-fu,  and  was  looking  his  best. 

The  Wedding  Breakfast 

The  bridesmaid  was  a  solemn  old  po-po  (grandmother), 
and  a  brother  of  the  bride  was  the  best  man.  The  wedding 
reception  was  held  immediately  after  the  wedding — in  the 
bride’s  new  home.  The  breakfast  was,  of  course,  magnificent, 
and  I  hope  they  all  enjoyed  it.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  didn’t 
enjoy  one  bit  of  it,  and  I  was  heart-glad  when  I  got  back 
to  my  little  room  here. 

Dogs  and  Doggerel 

But  talking  of  weddings  reminds  me  of  dogs.  Of  course, 
if  I  were  talking  of  funerals  or  baptisms  or  indeed  of  any¬ 
thing  else  here  in  China  it  would  also  remind  me  of  dogs. 
No  matter  where  you  roam,  by  land  or  sea  or  foam,  if  you  are 



in  China  at  all  you’ll  always  trip  across 
that  thing  we  call  a  Chinese  dog. 
Fittingly  enough,  that’s  doggerel. 

Pest  at  Best 

In  East  or  West  the  animal  that  is 
mostly  associated  with  man  is  the  dog. 
Generally  speaking,  you  can  say  that 
where  you  have  a  man  you’ll  have  a 
dog.  If  I  dare  say  so,  it  dogs  his  steps 
everywhere.  However,  this  is  not  a 
treatise  on  dogs.  It  is  simply  a  note 
on  an  animal  that  is  one  of  the  pests 
of  China  and  is  generally  dignified 
with  the  name  of  dog. 

Anything  but  Charming 

I  think  most  people,  even  those  who 
differ  on  other  things  Chinese,  are 
agreed  that  the  Chinese  dog  is  the 
ugliest  thing  that  bears  the  name.  He 
is  thus  in  his  food,  his  habits,  and  his 
appearance.  The  Chinese  themselves 
recognize  this.  The  worst  thing  they 
can  think  of  for  an  outsider  is 
“Foreign  Dog.”  Let  me  describe  him 
in  the  abstract.  Indeed,  we  ourselves 
prefer  to  think  of  him  in  this  way. 

Mathematically  Speaking 

Let  us  take  an  isosceles  triangle.  The 
angles  at  the  base  are,  as  every  school¬ 
boy  knows,  equal  to  one  another,  and 
if  the  equal  sides  be  produced  the 
angles  on  the  other  side  will  be  equal, 
too.  However,  we  won’t  bother  about 
the  angles;  we  will  stick  to  the  sides. 

Now  in  this  particular  triangle  you’ll 
kindly  let  fall  at  each  end  of  the  base 
two  lean,  crooked  legs.  Make  them  as 
lean  and  as  crooked  as  possible.  Leave 
every  little  hair  thereon.  This  being 
done  you’ll  insert  a  head  in  front  of 
one  pair  of  legs  and  a  semblance  of 


\  ,  Important 

HOT,  stiltry  summer  days ! 

You’ll  admit  that  you  read 
only  a  minimum  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August. 

As  announced  in  the  June  Far 
East  we  are  attempting  to  cater 
to  the  summer  appetites  of  our 
readers  by  combining  two  issues 
of  The  Far  East  into  one. 

This  special  number  under  the 
name  of  July  should  reach  our 
friends  around  July  15.  The 
next  issue  of  The  Far  East 
will  appear  September  1. 


a  tail  behind  the  other.  It  doesn’t  really 
matter  at  which  end  you  begin. 

The  Finished  Product 

I  think  this  is  simple  so  far,  and 
our  dog  is  nearly  finished.  Remember 
I’m  still  speaking  in  the  abstract.  Now 
the  finesse  will  depend  on  the  time  of 
year.  In  winter  you’ll  take  the  line 
that  joins  the  front  legs  to  the  hind 
ones  and  draw  it  gently  to  the  top  of 
the  triangle.  When  you  get  it  there 
you  will  notice  that  your  triangle  is 
gone  and  in  its  place  you  have  the 
letter  “V” — turned  upside  down,  of 
course.  We’ll  call  this  the  winter 
solstice. 

Seasonal  Changes 

In  the  summer  the  process  will  be  re¬ 
versed.  About  May  you’ll  have  a 
straight  line;  that  will  be  the  “Dog 
Days.”  In  July  and  August  there  will 
be  a  noticeable  depression  in  the  middle 


of  the  line,  but  it  lasts  only  a  few 
weeks.  Then  there  is  a  straightening 
again,  and,  as  winter  approaches,  we 
get  back  to  where  we  began — at  the 
isosceles  triangle. 

No  need  to  add  that  this  depressing 
triangle  is  the  bony  frame  on  which 
is  collected  a  .little  skin  and  hair  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  Chinese  dog. 

Now  let’s  leave  doggerel  and  dogs 
and  get  back  to  Tsan  Dan  Kow. 

A  Homeless  People 

Last  night  was  a  night  of  terror 
here.'  Six  houses,  that  ran  in  a  row 
right  up  to  the  church  compound  wall, 
were  burned  to  a  cinder.  These  houses, 
which  stood  in  two  groups  of  three, 
contained  seven  families,  and  of  these 
families  five  are  Christians.  This 
means  that  we  have  five  homeless 
families  at  our  doors  today — a  grim 
fact  to  face  in  troubled  times. 

For  the  past  three  days  I  was  in  an 
out-mission  where  the  people  are  in  an 
almost  perpetual  panic  of  fear.  They 
all  came  to  the  Sacraments,  and  I  think 
they  were  glad  to  see  the  priest  leave 
their  mission  in  safety.  No  Christians 
want  to  see  the  priest  harmed  in  his 
district.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  when 
I  got  back  to  the  church.  Father  Burke 
had  just  gone  to  another  mission  when 
I  arrived. 

Fire! 

At  night-fall  the  cook  went  home. 
I  went  to  bed  early,  for  there  was  little 
chance  of  rest  where  I  had  spent  the 
previous  nights.  In  a  short  time  I  was 
sound  asleep.  I  had  not  slept  long 
when  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
shouting.  I  jumped  up  at  once.  The 
room  was  full  of  glaring  light  and 
crackling  noises.  I  thought  at  first  that 
the  Reds  had  come.  A  glance  through 
the  window  showed  me  a  street  of 
flame  and  the  fearful  faces  of  a  crowd 
whose  shrieks  and  yells  had  pierced 
the  silence  of  the  night. 

Saved  by  the  Cross 

Did  you  ever  see  a  fire  come  leaping 
to  your  door,  ravenously  licking  up 
everything  that  stood  in  its  way !  Did 
you  ever  measure  or  weigh  your 
powers  to  bid  it  stay !  I  saw  this  fire 
blaze  up  to  the  church  wall.  There 
was  a  slight  breeze  dragging  it  on.  On 
the  spur  of  the  moment  I  made  a  Sign 
of  the  Cross  over  the  raging  element 
and  then  turned  and  flew.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  boys  and  I  arrived  with  all 
of  our  little  belongings,  at  a  place  that 
we  considered  safe.  Then  we  watched 
to  see  the  end.  It  came  quickly — not 
the  dreaded  one,  but  the  one  for  which 
we  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope.  The 
wind  had  suddenly  changed;  the  fire 
was  defeated  and  it  quickly  died  on  its 
own  ashes. 


A  Chinese  Wedding  Group 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  (center)  celebrate  the  occasion  by  having  their 

picture  taken 
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Boys  of  St.  Joseph’s  Preparatory  Missionary  Seminary,  Artieda,  Spain.  The  Seminary  is  in  Charge  of  the  Recollect 

Augustinian  Fathers 


A  Catholic  Land  Full  of  Promise  and 
Hope  --- Recently  Persecuted — Spain,  to 
IVhich  the  New  IV orld  and  the  Old  Must 
Acknowledge  a  Debt  of  Gratitude  for  Gifts 
of  Faith,  of  Culture  and  of  Learning 

THE  eyes  of  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  world  are 
centered  today  upon  one  point — Spain.  The  reason  is 
this:  owing  to  the  radical  change  of  a  government  whose 
program  of  action  is  taking  a  course  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  former  monarchial  system,  it  is  very  difficult  to  foresee 
the  future  destiny  of  a  nation  which,  in  the  course  of  more 
than  twenty  centuries,  has  elaborated  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  histories  the  world  can  offer. 

Catholic  Action 

What  will  be  the  final  outcome?  No  one  can  tell.  But  one 
thing  is  certain ;  unless  the  Catholics  watch  the  interests  of 
religion  closely,  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  Tiger  of  Moscow  might  crush  between  its  paws  the 
noble  and  legendary  Spanish  Lion. 

The  Duty  of  Kings 

What  would  then  happen  to  the  missions  which  Catholic 
Spain  has  so  stoutly  maintained  practically  in  every  country 
of  the  world  ?  For  it  is  a  well  known  fact  in  the  history  of 
Spain  that  the  Catholic  kings  have  always  deemed  it  their 
first  duty  to  maintain  the  purity  of  Catholic  Faith  in  their 
realms,  to  propagate  it  in  the  vast  countries  which  they 


By  a  Recollect 
Augustinian  Fathe, 

colonized,  and  to  defend  it  in  Europe  against  the  assaults 
of  heretics. 

Noble  Traditions 

It  was  in  the  very  first  century  of  our  era,  when  still  under 
the  Roman  domination,  that  Spain  received  Christianity 
from  Saint  James  the  Apostle,  and,  according  to  a  venerable 
and  well  founded  tradition,  also  from  the  Apostle  Saint  Paul. 
Prudentius  affirms  in  his  writings  of  young  Spain  that  there 
were  martyrs  in  Spain  in  every  one  of  the  persecutions.  In 
the  next  period,  that  of  Visigoths,  we  find  that  the  King’s  son, 
Hermengild,  was  taken  prisoner  in  defense  of  his  Catholic 
Faith,  and  suffered  martyrdom  for  rejecting  communion 
with  the  Arians.  In  the  Moslem  dominion,  known  as  the 
Epoch  of  Martyrs,  thousands  of  Spaniards  shed  their  blood 
for  the  Faith  under  the  cruel  persecution  of  Abderraman 
the  Second. 

800  Years  of  Religious  War 

Persecution  recommenced  in  853  under  Mohammed,  son  of 
Abderraman,  and  again  about  the  year  1000  when  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Christ  in  Spain  was  about  to  be  annihilated  by  the 
terrible  and  victorious  expeditions  of  the  famous  Almanzor. 
Catholic  Spain  came  forth  to  defend  our  Holy  Faith,  for  it 
was  in  the  name  of  religion  that  the  reconquest  went  for¬ 
ward,  restoring  at  the  price  of  much  blood  what  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  had  destroyed,  until  Divine  Providence  rewarded 
her  sacrifice  of  eight  centuries  of  religious  war  by  the 
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national  unity  which  was  fostered  by  the  marriage  of 
Isabella  the  First,  the  Catholic,  to  Ferdinand,  King  of  Sicily. 

To  the  New  World 

While  Catholic  Spain  was  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  enemies  of  her  Faith  at  Granada,  Christopher  Columbus 
presented  himself  to  the  Catholic  Sovereigns  who,  after  giv¬ 
ing  due  consideration  to  the  valuable  suggestions  of  Padre 
Juan  Perez,  the  Queen’s  Counsellor,  and  Padre  Hernando 
Talavera,  her  Confessor,  encouraged  Columbus  and  fitted 
him  for  his  daring  mission,  which  placed  America  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Old  World. 

The  Cross  and  the  Sword 

Before  he  set  sail  the  Admiral  received  strict  orders  to 
plant  the  Cross  of  Christ  along 
side  the  Spanish  flag,  and  on 
his  second  voyage  in  1493  we 
find  that  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  large  number  of  priests 
and  religious,  including  Padre 
Juan  Perez,  a  Franciscan,  who, 
on  the  8th  day  of  December, 

1493,  celebrated  the  first  Mass 
in  the  New  World  in  a  chapel 
constructed  of  boughs,  Neuva 
Isabella  (Haiti). 

It  is  especially  from  that  date 
that  Spain  is  known  as  a  great 
missionary  country. 

Mexico  and  the  Philippines 

To  try  even  to  outline  the 
number  of  missionaries  who 
left  Spain  for  the  New  World, 
and  their  achievements,  is  little 
less  than  impossible.  Limiting 
ourselves  to  our  neighboring 
country,  Mexico,  and  the  well 
known  Philippine  Islands,  we 
shajj  merely  give  some  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  number  of  the 
missionaries,  their  zeal,  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  confronted  them, 
and  the  results  of  their  labors. 

Conditions 

When  the  Hirst  band  of 
twelve  Franciscan  missionaries 
landed  at  Tlaxcala  in  1524, 
they  soon  discovered  that  the 
Mexicans  lacked  many  of  the 
essentials  of  civilization,  practicing  human  sacrifice,  polyg¬ 
amy  and  slavery.  They  were  also  lovers  of  war — for  the 
sole  purpose  of  providing  victims  to  be  sacrificed  to  their 
false  gods.  The  missionary  did  not  find  a  single  Indian  who 
could  read,  and  since  they  themselves  were  not  as  yet  familiar 
with  the  language,  they  taught  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
by  means  of  pictures,  specializing  on  the  children  for  whom 
they  founded  a  large  number  of  schools.  As  early  as  1525  we 
find  that  a  convent  was  founded  in  the  Capital  for  Indian 
girls; 'and  five  years  later  a  large  number  of  Sisters  from 
Spain  landed  in  Mexico,  accompanied  by  the  wife  of  the 
great  conqueror,  Cortez.  These  Sisters  were  the  first  to  come 
to  America. 

At  Work 

Father  Martin  de  Valencia,  one  of  the  twelve  missionaries 
who  acted  as  Apostolic  Delegate,  divided  the  whole  country 
into  four  missionary  districts  assigning  four  padres  to  each 
of  them,  and  such  was  their  zeal  that,  according  to  Father 
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Harold,  every  one  of  the  twelve  baptized  no  fewer  than 
100,000  Indians.  These  courageous  men  and  many  more 
from  the  same  Order  were  succeeded  by  a  number  of  secular 
priests  and  large  numbers  of  religious  of  various  Orders, 
particularly  the  Dominicans,  Augustinians,  Mercedarians  and 
Jesuits.  Many  of  the  missionaries  under  the  leadership  of 
the  learned  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  the  first  Bishop  of  Mexico, 
who  in  the  year  1538  brought  the  first  printing  press  to 
Mexico,  were  engaged  in  literary  work;  others  founded  con¬ 
vents  and  schools,  but  the  majority  expended  their  lives 
among  the  Indians,  instructing  them  to  a  knowledge  of  God 
and  the  noble  destiny  of  the  human  soul. 

Fruit  of  Labors 

For  many  years  the  missionaries  accompanied  the  armed 

expeditions.  The  Cross  and  the 
sword  went  hand  in  hand.  This 
practice,  however,  which  was 
a  royal  mandate,  circumscribed 
the  activities  of  the  zealous 
crusaders  for  souls.  And  so 
early  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  we  find  the  padres  leaving 
their  fortified  headquarters  and 
going  farther  afield — where, 
amongst  hostile  tribes,  many  of 
them  coveted  and  won  the 
martyr’s  crown. 

No  sooner  had  one  mission¬ 
ary  fallen  than  another  was 
ready  to  take  his  place.  The 
work  of  evangelization  went  on. 
Success  followed  sacrifice.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  document  still 
preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Sevilla,  Spain,  the  missionaries 
in  the  year  1689  had  already 
baptized  more  than  250,000  and 
destroyed  500  idols. 

Without  a  Parallel 

All  these  triumphs,  at  the 
cost  of  much  hardship  and  loss 
of  life,  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  English  Par¬ 
liament  which,  in  1702,  encour¬ 
aged  by  Governor  Moore,  fell 
upon  the  flourishing  missions, 
destroyed  the  buildings,  scat¬ 
tered  the  converts,  killed  many 
of  them,  carried  others  into 
slavery,  and  butchered  a  large 
number  of  devoted  missionaries  in  such  a  horrible  manner 
that  John  Gilmary  Shea  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  their 
martyrdom  has  no  parallel  in  our  annals. 

With  the  cession  of  Florida  to  a  hostile  foreign  power, 
many  missionaries  were  forced  to  leave  the  country,  but  in 
the  course  of  time  they  established  themselves  in  various 
parts  of  the  North  and  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  to  be  perse¬ 
cuted  again  during  the  War  of  Mexican  Independence,  and 
down  to  our  days  by  the  various  Anti-Catholic  presidents 
of  Mexico. 

Spain  in  the  Philippines 

The  Philippine  Islands,  discovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1521,  has  been  another  field  wherein 
the  Spanish  missionaries  have  displayed  their  apostolic  zeal 
and  obtained  most  wonderful  results. 

Here  they  found  a  people  given  altogether  to  idolatry.  The 
Negritos,  who  are  believed  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the 
Islands,  worshipped  the  souls  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  Sun, 
(Continued  on  page  22,  column  3) 


The  Parian  Gate,  Manila,  through  which  the 
Spanish  missionaries  of  150  years  ago  must  have 
passed  on  their  way  to  apostolic  labors  in  the 
Philippines 
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friends  Old  and  J\(ew 

By  the 

Very  Rev.  W.  S.  McGoldrick 
Shanghai 


St.  Columbans- in-  China  Pays  Grateful 
Homage  to  a  Veteran  Prelate. ..Intro¬ 
ducing  Father  O'Brien- Military 
Chaplain  IVho  Spent  a  Few  Days 
with  Our  Priests  at  Shanghai 

THE  Most  Reverend  Prosper  Paris,  S.  J.,  Vicar- Apostolic 
of  Nanking,  died  at  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Shanghai,  on 
May  13,  aged  eighty-five  years. 

Kindest  of  Friends 

In  making  this  announcement  of  the  Bishop’s  death,  St. 
Columbans  feels  it  a  duty  to  pay  grateful  homage  to  the 
memory  of  one  of 
its  dearest  friends. 

It  is  now  two 
years  since  by  his 
kind  permission, 
and  with  the  most 
cordial  of  wel¬ 
comes,  we  opened 
St.  Columbans, 

Shanghai.  And 
during  those  two 
years,  although 
his  failing  health 
prevented  his 
coming  to  £ee  us, 
he  ever  showed  a 
paternal  interest 
in  our  progress 
and  welfare. 

A  Life  of  Labor 

Few  of  our 
readers  were  born 
when  Father  Prosper  Paris  left  his  village  home  in  France 
and  came  to  China,  to  spend  -himself  and  be  spent  in  the 
Master’s  vineyard.  Fewer  still  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  heavy  work  that  has  been  crowded  into  those 
years  of  apostolic  life.  And  probably  no  one  of  us  has  even 
a  notion  of  the  anxious  cares  which  marked  his  long  epis¬ 
copate — years  which  dawned  with  the  Boxer  rebellion  and 
which  have  seen  the  slow  evolution  of  a  century-old  mon¬ 
archy  into  a  modern  nation.  That  evolution  is  far  from 
complete  yet;  China  is  still  on  the  high-road  to  peace,  but 
the  end  of  the  road  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Progress  Against  Fearful  Odds 

Thirty  years  have  seen  many  troubles,  many  grave  anxi¬ 
eties,  but  many  consolations,  too,  and  wonderful  progress 
of  the  Church  in  China.  During  those  years  her  member¬ 
ship  has  increased  from  700,000  to  almost  2,500,000 — a  phe¬ 


nomenal  increase  which,  under  God,  must  be  attributed  to 
two  great  factors,  the  blood  of  her  martyrs,  and  the  zeal 
of  her  missionaries. 

Martyrs’  Blood 

The  grandest  record  of  the  Church  in  China  is  the  Honor 
Roll  of  martyrdoms — the  history  of  so  many  of  her  children, 
both  priests  and  people,  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  the 
Faith.  And  next  after  this,  must  be  recounted  the  apostolic 
zeal  of  her  missionaries — men  like  His  Excellency,  Bishop 
Paris,  who  chose  to  remain  at  their  posts  when  every  human 
consideration  counselled  a  retreat  to  safer  regions. 

Fruit  of  Toil 

His  Excellency,  Bishop  Paris,  lived  and  died  for  China — 
unsparingly  gave  his  long  life  as  pastor  and  shepherd  of  his 

flock  to  the  altar 
and  to  God.  He 
leaves  behind  him 
a  flourishing 
church— a  vicari¬ 
ate  in  which 
crowded  congre- 
gations  and 
crowded  altar- 
rails  render  no¬ 
blest  tribute  to  the 
work  which  he  so 
ably  guided  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  and 
troubled  years  of 
his  episcopate. 

The  Red  Menace 

Let  us  add,  too, 
that  there  are  still 
heavy  clouds  over¬ 
hanging  China — 
clouds  that  threat¬ 
en  destruction  to  the  work  which  has  been  so  laboriously 
built  up.  They  presage  new  trials  for  the  Cause  of  God, 
and  most  earnestly  do  we  commend  that  Cause  to  our 
readers.  Prayer  is  the  surest  weapon  to  wield  against  the 
threatened  onslaught — an  onslaught  which  aims  at  making 
China  a  second  Russia.  It  is  not  the  ancient  paganism  that 
has  to  be  faced  now,  but  a  far  more  formidable  foe — 
modern  atheism  and  the  ideals  of  Russian  communism. 

It  is  a  battle  that  can  be  best  fought  out  before  the 
Tabernacle,  and  as  successfully  in  the  homelands  as  in 
China.  .  .  . 

A  Worthy  Successor 

For  some  years  past  the  aged  prelate  had  been  in  failing 
health  and  was  no  longer  able  to  carry  alone  the  heavy  bur¬ 
dens  of  his  office.  Two  years  ago  the  Holy  See  appointed  a 
Coadjutor  to  assist  him,  the  Most  Reverend  Bishop  Haouisee, 


Visitors  Always  Find  a  Welcome  at  St.  Columban’s  Procuration, 
976  Avenue  Joffre,  Shanghai 
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who  now  succeeds  to  the  vicariate  as 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  Nanking. 

To  His  Excellency  St.  Columbans, 
while  offering  its  sincere  expression 
of  condolence  on  the  death  of  the  late 
Bishop,  offers  also  respectful  homage 
on  behalf  of  our  house  in  Shanghai. 
We  wish  him  all  the  blessings  of  a 
long  and  fruitful  episcopate:  Ad  mul- 
tos  annos ! 

Meet  Father  O’Brien 

Next  let  me  introduce  Father 
O’Brien.  He  is  a  busy  chaplain  to  the 
forces  at  Hongkong  and  was  with  us 
for  a  few  days  recently.  He  has  a 


fund  of  good  stories,  so  perhaps  it  will 
be  best  to  let  him  introduce  himself  by 
means  of  one  of  them. 

Tells  a  Story 

“In  one  of  the  stalls  of  the  native 
bazaar  there  was  a  fine  piece  of  ivory 
carving — a  Chipese  boat — that  I  was 
determined  to  capture.  I  had  my  eye 
on  it  for  some  time,  but  was  waiting 
for  the  salesman  to  come  down  to 
reasonable  terms.  ‘Forty-five  dollars,’ 
he  had  demanded  when  I  began  to 
show  a  sleepy  interest  in  the  matter. 
So  I  offered  him  five;  and  passed  on 
indifferently  when  he  threw  up  his 
hands  and  his  eyes  in  horror.  I  was 
more  determined  than  ever  not  to  lose 
the  bargain. 

Greek  Meets  Greek 

“Next  day  I  strolled  along  through 
the  bazaar.  ‘Well,  how  much  today?’ 
I  inquired,  just  by  way  of  greeting, 
as  I  passed  the  stall.  ‘Thirty  dollars,’ 
he  consented,  with  a  voice  full  of 
regret;  it  would  be  a  pitiful  sacrifice, 
but  then  the  shen-fu  must  have  his 
way.  ‘Six,’  I  suggested  hesitatingly, 
wondering  if  I  were  not  making  too 
hasty  an  advance  on  yesterday’s  more 
conservative  offer. 


“Again  the  hands  and  the  eyes  and 
the  horror;  so  I  passed  on. 

“Two  days  later  I  chanced  to  be 
passing.  No  tonger  even  mildly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  boat  I  merely  bade  him 
the  time  of  day.  ‘Twenty  dollars’  was 
the  reply.  But  I  was  already  out  of 
earshot. 

Nearing  a  Sale 

“Well,  before  the  week  was  out  the 
shopman  had  dropped  to  ten  and  I 
had  generously  advanced  to  seven.  I 
knew  I  would  get  it  the  following  day 
for  eight.  So  the  next  day  I  walked 
along  with  the  most  utter  unconcern; 


already  I  could  see  the  ivory  boat 
moored  majestically  above  my  book¬ 
case. 

All  Off 

“But  alas,  the  ‘Belgenland’  with  her 
shipload  of  wealthy  tourists  had  just 
arrived  at  Hongkong,  and  as  I  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  bazaar  a  gentleman  and 
his  wife  were  entering  the  opposite 
end.  The  lady  sighted  the  good  ship 
first.  ‘Oh,  Archibald,’  she  ejaculated 
ecstatically,  ‘what  a  dream  of  a  ship ! 
Do  ask  him  how  much.’ 

Sold  for  Fifty 

“  ‘How  muchee  wantee  ?’  quoth 
Archibald  obediently.  ‘Fifty  dollars’ 
came  back  the  imperturbable  reply; 

“  ‘Only  fifty  dollars  !  O,  Archibald, 
buy  it  at  once;  what  a  dream  of  a 
ship !’  So  Archibald  counted  out  his 
fifty  and  my  prize  sailed  away,  leaving 
two  very  disappointed  men  at  the  stall 
— me  that  the  coveted  prize  had  es¬ 
caped,  and  the  storekeeper  that  he  had 
asked  only  fifty ! 

“Let  me  add  that  the  boat  was  genu¬ 
inely  worth  the  eight  dollars  I  had  of¬ 
fered  for  it,  including  three  dollars 
commission  for  the  salesman  and  fifty 
cents  clear  profit  for  the  craftsman.” 
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Our  Friends  At  Home 

I  receive  The  Far  East  regularly 
and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  take  it  to 
the  store  and  leave  it  in  the  employer’s 
reading  room  and  I  am  sure  it  spreads 
good  news. — Calif. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Far  East  is  a  lovely  magazine. 
I  read  it  from  the  first  word  to  the 
last.  I  am  sure  the  zeal,  labors,  faith 
and  sacrifices  of  the  udssionaries  are 
example  and  inspiration  to  many, 
many  others  besides  myself.  Even  the 
covers  are  beautiful,  and  wonderful  are 
the  poems  of  Nanky  Poo.  I  really 
don’t  know  which  is  the  best  part.  As 
long  as  I  can  get  one  dollar  together 
I  shall  be  a  subscriber  of  The  Far 
East. — La. 

*  *  * 

I  am  enclosing  a  donation.  One  dol¬ 
lar  is  from  my  dear  mother,  101  years 
old,  who  takes  as  much  interest  in 
The  Far  East  and  the  missionaries  in 
China  as  I  do. — Ia. 

*  *  * 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  The  Far  East.  I  also  enjoy  the 
Children’s*  page  with  the  wise  com¬ 
ments  on  who  you  are.  Well,  I’d  like 
to  give  my  humble  opinion  that  if 
there’s  not  a  big  slice  of  Irish  in  you 
(apart  from  your  name)  ymi  got  a 
good  bite  (not  a  kiss)  at  the  Blarney 
Stone.— N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

You  asked  in  your  recent  letter  to 
return  “Jackie  Mitebox”  as  you  were 
sending  his  return  ticket.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  owing  to  the  depression  the 
American  Immigration  authorities  will 
not  allow  anyone  to  enter  the  United 
States  from  Canada  at  the  present 
time,  so  we  are  sending  a  donation  in¬ 
stead  of  “Jackie.”  Canada. 

★  ★  * 

I  certainly  hope  the  Easter  bunny 
will  fill  the  basket  of  St.  Columbans 
so  full  that  you  will  need  extra  space 
to  take  care  of  it  all.  Ky. 

*  *  * 

I  am  sending  you  all  I  can  give  for 
the  Mitebox.  I  am  dividing  with  you 
my  last  money.  Mass. 

*  *  * 

I  am  enclosing  a  check  to  help  with 
your  work.  I  will  be  ninety  years  of 
age  on  the  26th  of  May.  III. 

*  *  * 

Permit  me  to  tell  you  that  your  Far 
East  is  like  wine — the  longer  one  keeps 
it  the  better  it  gets.  Minn. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Father,  I  am  sorry  I  am  not 
able  to  send  much,  but  I  am  an  old  man 
on  the  verge  of  69  years  living  a  her¬ 
mit’s  life  all  alone  with  God  and  His 
Blessed  Mother.  N.  Y. 


Father  O’Brien,  Military  Chaplain  to  the  Forces  at  Hongkong,  Tells  a  Story 
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Mount  Mo-Gee-G  wan 

Retreat  for  Bandits  where  Cruel  and  Heartless  Tyrants 
Knew  No  Law  of  God  or  Man 


rpO  the  north  of  this  city  there  is  a 
fertile  valley,  sheltered  on  all  sides 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  thickly  wood¬ 
ed  and  very  beautiful.  Like  a  winding 
terrace  this  range  of  mountains 
climbs  to  the  sky.  Mo-Gee-Gwan  is 
its  highest  peak,  a  veritable  giant  of 
majesty  and  strength.  Should  one  wish 
to  climb  Mo-Gee-Gwan,  he  would 
have  no  choice  of  roads  to  follow.  A 
single  path  leads  to  the  summit,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  there  is  no  path 
at  all — nothing  but  dizzy  slopes  and 
terrifying  precipices. 

Reign  of  Terror 

A  few  years  ago  a  little  band  of  sol¬ 
diers  made  their  headquarters  in  the 
largest  citat  in  the  valley.  All  went 
well  for  a  time.  Then,  one  day  Dzow- 
De-Fah,  captain  of  the  guard,  deserted 
the  section  of  the  army  to  which  he 
belonged,  took  a  few  men  with  him, 
climbed  Mo-Gee-Gwan,  and  made  his 
retreat  at  the  top.  Soon  the  work  of 
plunder  began.  Dzow-De-Fah  grew 
opulent  on  the  poverty  of  the  needy. 
Food  and  money  were  carried  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  poor  in 
the  valley  suffered  intensely.  Easy 
money  is  always  inviting,  and  so 
Dzow-De-Fah  had  no  difficulty  in  re¬ 
cruiting  scores  of  bandits  for  his  army. 
Increase  in  numbers  gave  him  addi¬ 
tional  strength,  and  the  soldiers  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  who  could  scarce¬ 
ly  hope  for  victory,  did  not  dare  to 
attack  him. 

Uen-Low-San 

Farther  down  in  the  valley  another 
group  of  bandits  were  at  work,  but  it 
was  generally  thought  that  the/"  were 
not  to  be  feared,  for  they  had  few 
guns,  few  men  and  very  little  ammu¬ 
nition.  For  some  time  their  leader, 
Uen-Low-San,  had  been  scouting 
around  for  a  place  of  retreat,  and 
thinking  of  Dzow-De-Fah,  who  was 
also  a  bandit,  he  decided  to  join 
him.  Very  cautiously  he  made  his  way 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Mo-Gee-Gwan 
and  started  to  climb.  Only  a  few  men 
followed  behind. 

The  Fall  of  Mo-Gee-Gwan 

That  same  day  Dzow-De-Fah  was 
feasting  down  in  the  valley,  and  his 
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favorite  retreat,  which  he  thought  was 
impregnable  was  left  unguarded.  As 
soon  as  Uen-Low-San  arrived  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain  he  was  quick  to 
sum  up  the  strategic  weakness  of  the 
situation.  He  disarmed  the  few  bandits 
who  loitered  around  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  mountain.  There  was  no 
battle;  no  struggle  of  any  kind.  Mount 
Mo-Gee-Gwan  had  changed  hands  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  a  new  re¬ 
gime  was  ushered  in — more  terrible 
and  cruel  than  anything  that  had  ever 
been  experienced  before. 

Desperate  Plight 

Plunder,  capture,  loot,  kill — these 
were  the  orders  of  the  day.  Uen-Low- 
San  took  his  prisoners  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  kept  them  as  hostages,  de¬ 
manding  an  exorbitant  price  for  their 
release.  Men,  women,  and  children 
were  huddled  together  like  sheep  and 
thrown  into  a  dark  dungeon.  The  air 
was  stifling,  for  the  dungeon  had  no 
window  and  only  one  door,  which  was 
never  opened  for  the  purpose  of  ven¬ 


tilation.  Under  such  desperate  condi¬ 
tions,  disease  was  inevitable,  and  many 
of  the  poor  victims  died.  If  ransom 
money  was  not  forthcoming,  the  suf¬ 
fering  was  increased. 

Not  even  in  the  last  stages  of  illness 
did  Uen-Low-San  respect  the  bodies 
of  his  prisoners.  While  they  were  yet 
living,  he  had  them  taken  to  the  side 
of  the  mountain  and  hurled  down 
amongst  the  rocks  where  the  last  rem¬ 
nants  of  life  were  crushed  out  of  their 
weakened  and  suffering  bodies. 

Uen  Is  Captured 

But  God  will  not  be  mocked  forever. 
The  scale  will  turn,  and  justice  will 
take  its  course.  A  few  months  ago, 
Uen-Low-San  was  captured  and  put 
to  death,  and  his  body  was  burned  to 
ashes.  And  that  is  all  that  is  left  of 
the  one-time  notorious  bandit  whose 
name  was  known  and  dreaded  in  every 
household.  Naturally,  the  whole 
countryside  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief, 
for  as  long  as  Uen-Low-San  was  in 
command,  there  could  be  no  protection 
for  life  or  property. 

Surrender 

Many  more  soldiers  have  come  to 
the  valley  and  most  of  the  bandits 
have  been  forced  back  to  the  hills.  A 
number  of  them  were  captured  and 
shot.  Dzow-De-Fah  has  surrendered, 
and  it  is  rumored  that  he  is  pleading 
for  pardon.  Whether  he  will  receive 
it  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  Certainly  he 
doesn’t  deserve  it,  for  society  has  the 
right  to  be  relieved  of  such  a  menace 
as  he.  Besides,  he  is  not  the  type  of 
man  who  is  likely  to  respond  to  any 
mercy  that  may  be  shown  him.  As  for 
his  soul,  we  can  pray  that  the  same 
God  Who  knew  how  to  deal  tenderly 
with  the  penitent  thief  may  show  His 
infinite  mercy  to  Dzow-De-Fah  and 
soften  his  heart  in  sorrow  for  all  the 
wrong  that  he  has  done. 

Peace 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  mountain 
of  Mo-Gee-Gwan  which  has  been 
known  for  miles  around  as  a  den  of 
bandits.  Such,  too,  is  the  notorious 
record  of  Dzow-De-Fah  and  Uen- 
Low-San,  the  men  who  wrote  its  his¬ 
tory  in  the  blood  of  an  innocent  people. 
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Father  Degasperi  Hoodwinks  Chinese  Bandits 
The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  .  .  .  JV ith 


A  Marvelous  Escape 

By  a  Missionary  of  St.  Columban 

AT  his  mission  station  south  of 
Hankow,  Father  Degasperi  was 
captured  by  bandits  who  bound  him 
fast  and  led  him  away.  Some  distance 
from  the  mission  station,  another  band 
of  robbers  came  on  the  scene  and  de¬ 
manded  that  the  prisoner  be  turned 
over  to  them.  Evidently  they  consid¬ 
ered  him  as  a  prize  worth  having. 
They  argued  over  him,  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  discussion,  Father  Degasperi 
slipped  quietly  away. 

Captured 

Before  the  bandits  discovered  that 
the  prisoner  was  missing,  the  elusive 


missionary  had  succeeded  in  conceal¬ 
ing  himself  beneath  a  pile  of  firewood 
in  a  dike  behind  the  village.  The 
bandits  searched  the  whole  country¬ 
side  for  their  prize,  but  at  length  they 
had  to  give  up,  and  finally  decided  that 
their  prisoner  had  escaped  to  the  hills. 
So  to  the  hills  they  went.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Father  Degasperi  had  clipped  his 
beard — not  indeed  very  artistically — 
but  just  enough  to  disguise  himself 


and  to  throw  his  pursuers  off  the 
track. 

Escape 

Late  that  same  evening  the  mission¬ 
ary  came  to  a  river  where  he  encoun¬ 
tered  another  band  of  robbers.  He 
was  captured  again  and  locked  in  a 
small  house  with  a  guard  placed  at  the 
door.  There  didn’t  seem  to  be  much 
chance  of  escape,  but  contrary  to  com¬ 
mand,  the  guard  slept.  The  prisoner 
awaited  his  chance,  and  in  the  dead 
of  night  he  climbed  through  a  small 
window  and  made  his  escape. 

Re-captured 

A  number  of  sampans  were  lying 
close  to  the  river  bank,  and  Father 
Degasperi  crept  into  one  of  them. 
Luckily  he  had  a  little  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  with  this  he  bribed  and 
threatened  the  boatman  to  row  him 
out  into  the  stream.  After  a  consid¬ 
erable  wait  on  the  river,  a  steamer 


came  in  sight,  and  the  little  sampan 
put  out  towards  it.  The  missionary 
was  taken  on  board  where  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  boat  was  com¬ 
manded  by  military;  in  fact  by  the 
same  party  of  bandits  who  had  taken 
him  prisoner  two  days  previously. 

Despite  his  disguise  which  the  most 
critical  of  actors  might  well  have  en¬ 
vied,  his  captors  recognized  him, 
though  at  times  he  could  gather  from 


their  conversation  that  they  weren’t  at 
all  certain  of  his  identity.  It  was  a 
master  stroke  of  good  fortune  that  he 
should  have  taken  off  his  beard,  his 
shoes  and  coat,  for  these  were  confus¬ 
ing  changes  in  appearance  which  the 
bandits  could  not  easily  account  for. 

Further  Disguise 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  Father  De¬ 
gasperi  feigned  madness — a  role  that 
was  comparatively  easy  to  play  in  his 
present  condition.  His  semi-shaven 
face,  his  tired  look,  his  mental  anxie¬ 
ty— all  these  were  helpful  in  the  part 
that  he  wished  to  play.  At  any  rate, 
his  captors  regarded  him  as  harmless, 
and  as  long  as  he  was  on  board,  they 
considered  that  he  was  perfectly  safe. 
Threatens  the  Boatman 

That  same  night  the  boat  pulled  into 
a  little  village,  and  during  the  melee 
that  is  always  incidental  to  the  arrival 
of  bandits  at  any  place,  Father  Degas¬ 
peri  stole  away  from  the  steamer  and 
slipped  into  a  sampan  nearby.  The 
surprised  boatman,  threatened  with  in¬ 
stant  death  if  he  refused  to  obey, 
rowed  out  into  midstream  with  Father 
Degasperi  as  his  sole  companion. 
Again  the  missionary  awaited  develop¬ 
ments,  and  during  the  long,  anxious 
moments  of  waiting,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  hope  and  pray.  Every  min¬ 
ute  was  precious,  and  the'  longer  the 
wait,  the  less  likelihood  of  final  es¬ 
cape. 

Home 

Eventually  a  steamer  appeared,  this 
time  a  passenger  steamer,  and  Father 
Degasperi  was  taken  on  board.  What 
a  relief !  Next  day  he  landed  at  Han¬ 
kow,  a  free  man,  with  gratitude  in  his 
heart  towards  the  good  God  Who  had 
saved  his  life  and  brought  him  safely 
back  to  his  fellow  missionaries. 

*  *  * 

The  Charity  of  Shanghai 

By  Father  William  S.  McGoldrick 

HE  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  have 
a  big  place  down  in  Nantao,  the 
native  city.  And  of  course  the  Home 
is  always  filled  to  capacity,  with  a 
waiting  list  always  similarly  filled. 
They  have  some  queer  characters 
there,  too — as  you  must  always  expect 


They  gave  an  appeal¬ 
ing  look  at  the  cam¬ 
era  which  the 
photographer 
could  not  resist 


The  Good  Shepherd  of  Souls  Wills  that  Every  One  of  His 
Little  Lambs  Should  be  Saved 
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.  .  .  An  Uncrowned  King  is  Mothered  by 
Fath  er  Sands  for  a  Day  on  the  Missions 


Old  Friends  from  St. 
Mathias’  Parish ,  Musca¬ 
tine,  la.,  will  recognize 
in  the  passenger  their 
former  Assistant,  Father 
Timothy  Leahy 


Travel  By  Rickshaw 


among  the  old.  I  wonder  will  we  all 
be  queer  when  we  get  on  towards  the 
golden  eighties.  One  of  their  distin¬ 
guished  guests  is  a  certain  ex-mon- 
arch,  who  has  a  million  dollar  budget, 
not  including  interest,  against  his  Gov¬ 
ernment.  His  Majesty  spends  most 
of  his  time  writing  his  annals,  though 
sometimes  he  goes  abroad  into  the  city. 
Unfortunately,  unlike  other  monarchs, 
he  has  a  weakness,  and  is  usually 
brought  home  in  a  charitable  rick¬ 
shaw.  The  pledge  adjusts  matters  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  the  budget  increases  by 
another  few  million  before  the  next 
expedition. 

Second  Childhood 

However,  he  is  the  main  curiosity 
there.  The  others  are  a  most  edifying 
community  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 
One  is  always  welcome  among  them, 
and  the  Sisters  treat  them  like  chil¬ 
dren.  Indeed  they  are  only  children. 
Their  devotion  is  wonderful ;  all  day 
long  you  will  find  them  in  adoration 
in  the  chapel,  taking  their  turn  from 
morning  till  night.  And  their  Corpus 
Christi  Procession  is  a  grand  sight — 
hundreds  of  old  people,  cripples  all  of 
them  almost,  hobbling  along  after  Our 
Lord,  under  arches  and  festoons  which 
surely  do  credit  to  their  faith  and 
fervor. 

Mendicant  Sisters 

The  begging  Sisters,  with  their  old 
black  wagon  and  its  superannuated 
army  mule,  are  a  familiar  sight  on  the 
streets  of  Shanghai.  The  hotels,  the 
cafes,  the  restaurants  and  clubs  are 
among  their  regular  customers — al¬ 
ways  have  a  corbona  of  scraps.,  for 
them.  And  the  scraps  are  really  fine 
— dainty  pastry  and  cakes,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  more  solid  and  substantial 
things  they  collect  .  .  .  Indeed,  often 
enough  the  Sisters  have  to  travel  home 
by  street-car;  there  is  no  room  left 
for  them  in  the  wagon. 

And  not  only  foodstuffs  either.  Last 
year  the  Majestic  Hotel  was  sold,  and 
a  carload  of  useful  furniture  found  its 
way  down  to  Nantao. 

Cabbages  for  Kings 

The  Sisters,  however,  are  not  exclu¬ 
sive  in  their  begging ;  they  do  not  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  the  foreign  hotels 


and  the  big  clubs.  The  native  markets 
are  on  their  rounds  also.  And  they 
told  me  that  they  rarely  meet  with  a 
refusal  from  the  “stall-holders.” 
Everybody  gives  something — a  cab¬ 
bage,  a  few  beans  or  carrots,  a  couple 
of  pig’s  feet — anything,  yes,  but  still 
something.  And  if  by  chance  the  “stall¬ 
holder”  has  sold  out  when  they  reach 
him,  he  will  go  next  door  and  buy  his 
quota  rather  than  let  the  Sisters  pass 
him  by. 

Insult  and  Apology 

Once  during  the  trouble  of  ’27  when 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  anti- foreign 
feeling  everywhere,  the  Sisters,  who 
did  not  interrupt  their  usual  rounds, 
were  “held  up”  by  a  soldier.  He 
grasped  Sister’s  veil  roughly  and  al¬ 
most  tore  it  from  her  head  before  she 
escaped  into  the  street-car.  The  next 
day  the  commandant  called  at  the 
Home  to  apologize  for  the  insult. 

“You  Sisters  care  for  our  aged  poor, 
my  Sister,”  he  explained.  “And  it  is 
disgraceful  that  you  should  be  molest¬ 
ed,  especially  by  the  Chinese,  who  re¬ 
spect  old  age.  But  that  soldier  was 
not  of  Shanghai.  He  did  not  know 
you.  He  has  been  punished.” 

God  won’t  forget  Shanghai’s  charity 
to  His  favorites,  the  poor. 

*  *  * 

Tsan-Dan-Kow 

By  Father  Hugh  Sands 

THE  man  who  has  to  travel  in 
China — and  all  who  come  here 
must  travel,  soon  discovers  that  the 
native  has  no  scruples  in  driving  a 
hard  bargain.  If  you  want  to  cross 
a  strip  of  land  or  water  and  must 
needs  use  his  horse  or  boat  or  any  of 
the  other  uncomfortable  instruments 
of  transit  that  are  available,  you  sure 
must  pay. 


Striking  a  Bargain 

In  nearly  all  cases  there’s  a  cost  of 
ordinary  or  fixed  fare,  especially  for 
crossing  rivers  or  lakes;  but  as  soon 
as  the  stranger  appears  the  ordinary 
fare  disappears  and  the  bargaining  be¬ 
gins.  That  is  plentiful  with  the  man 
from  China,  and  he  will  spend  hours 
arguing  for  a  fraction  of  a  cent.  The 
foreigner  won’t,  and  the  Chinese  gen¬ 
erally  know  this.  And  so  it  is  that 
eventually  the  foreigner  will  give  all 
that  is  demanded. 

“Sad  state  of  affairs,”  you  say.  No 
doubt.  And  yet  it  is  universal.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  differs  little  over  the  earth. 
Perhaps  you  have  traveled  abroad? 
And  you  noticed  everywhere  that 
this  not  particularly  lovable  charac¬ 
teristic  is  also  painfully  present  in  the 
West. 

Tobias  Smollett 

“In  the  good  old  times  it  wasn’t 
so.”  Perhaps — when  men  were  an¬ 
gels.  Not  since.  Go  back  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  and  you’ll  find  a 
traveler  going  down  from  London  to 
Dover.  The  year  is  1763,  and  that 
traveler,  one  Tobias  Smollett,  com- 
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plains  bitterly  of  the  very  trait  I  men¬ 
tion.  Indeed  he  complains  of  every¬ 
thing — climate,  hotels,  food,  extortion 
— especially  this  last.  And  apparently 
he  had  reason. 

The  Same  Family  Tree 

“Every  landlord,”  he  says,  “and 
every  waiter  harangued  upon  the 
knavery  of  a  publican  of  Canterbury, 
who  had  charged  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  forty  pounds  for  a  supper  that 
was  not  worth  forty  shillings.  They 
talked  much  of  honesty  and  con¬ 
science;  but  when  they  produced  their 
own  bills,  they  appeared  to  be  all  of 
the  same  family.” 

Just  so,  friend  Smollett !  And  it’s 
just  the  same  today — not  alone  in  tht 
England,  France  and  Italy  of  your 
children’s  children,  but  out  here  among 
the  children  of  the  Han.  But  before 
we  part  with  you  and  this  subject  of 
extortion  we’ll  hear  you  once  more  on 
the  England  of  your  day. 

In  China 

“Dover  is  commonly  called  a  den 
of  thieves  .  .  .  The  people  are  said 
to  live  by  piracy  in  time  of  war,  and 
by  smuggling  and  fleecing  strangers 
in  time  of  peace;  but  I  will  do  them 
the  justice  to  say  they  make  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  foreigners  and 
natives.”  After  this  comes  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  landing  somewhere  between 
Flushing  and  Dover.  Much  of  the  ac¬ 
count  could  be  applied  verbatim  to  a 
like  case  in  China. 

Said  Smollett: 

“Before  we  quitted  the  ship,  we  were 
obliged  to  gratify  the  cabin-boy  for 
his  attendance,  and  to  give  drink- 
money  to  the  sailors.  The  boat  was 
run  around  on  the  open  beach,  but 
we  could  not  get  ashore  without  the 
assistance  of  three  of  four  fellows, 
who  insisted  upon  being  paid  for  their 
trouble.  Every  parcel  and  bundle,  as 
it  was  landed,  was  snatched  up  by  a 
separate  porter;  one  ran  away  with  a 
hat-box,  another  with  a  wig-box,  a 
third  with  a  couple  of  shirts  tied  up 
in  a  handkerchief,  and  two  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  a  small  portman¬ 
teau  that  did  not  weigh  forty  pounds. 

“And  all  our  things  were  hurried 
to  the  custom-house  to  be  searched. 
And  the  searcher  was  paid  for  disor¬ 
dering  our  clothes.  Thence  they  were 
removed  to  the  inn  where  the  porter 
demanded  half-a-crown  each  for  this 
labor.  It  was  in  vain  to  expostulate; 
they  surrounded  the  house  like  a  pack 
of  hungry  hounds,  and  raised  such  a 
clamor  that  we  were  forced  to  comply.” 

East  and  West 

The  man  who  has  traveled  in  China 
and  suffered  much  from  over-charge 
at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  would  do 


well  to  read  the  above-given  quotation. 
He  will  find  that  it  not  only  describes 
many  an  incident  of  his  life  in  the 
East,  but  that  it  also  goes  to  prove 
that,  after  all,  in  East  and  West,  we’re 
all  the  same. 

A  Day  in  China 

You  ask  how  one  spends  the  day 
over  here.  Well,  that  depends  on  the 
day  and  the  work  to  be  done;  every 
new  day  that  comes  brings  some  new 
work  to  do.  Some  days  a  man  is  on 
the  missions;  some  days  he  is  on  the 
run ;  some  days  he  is  at  home  and 
some  days  he’s  on  a  sick  call.  Of 
what  then  will  you  hear  ? 


Father  Quigley  Meets  the  Little  Tots 


It  is  five  o’clock  in  the  evening 
now,  and  I  have  just  had  a  wash  and 
a  cup  of  tea.  So  we’ll  begin  at  four, 
i.  e.  an  hour  ago. 

A  Sick  Call 

About  four  o’clock  yesterday  two 
strangers  arrived  here.  They  said  they 
were  from  a  place  called  May  Gee  Tai 
and  had  come  for  the  priest  to  attend 
a  man  who  was  about  to  die  in  their 
village.  There  was  no  one  at  home 
here  but  the  cook  and  my  teacher. 
Neither  of  these  knew  the  strangers 
or  the  place  they  came  from.  All  we 
did  know  was  that  the  place  was  some 
twenty-five  li  distant,  and  that  no  priest 
had  been  able  to  get  there  for  nearly 
two  years.  It  was  in  a  Red-infested 
district.  But  if  these  men  were  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  we  must  believe  them  so, 
Reds  or  no  Reds  a  Christian  who  had 
not  seen  a  priest  for  two  years  was 
dying.  No  room,  then,  to  hesitate. 
The  die  was  cast.  A  priest  must  go. 
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Visiting  the  Sick 

It  was  7 :30  when  we  arrived.  It 
was  a  genuine  sick  call.  I  knew  there 
were  several  sick  folk  there.  When  I 
attended  the  first  I  had  to  go  around 
to  no  less  than  seven  others;  two  of 
these  were  in  the  same  house — an  old 
deaf  and  blind  popo  (grandmother), 
and  her  grand-son.  When  T  got  back 
to  the  house  of  sick  man  No.  1,  I 
found  that  some  good  folk  had  come 
in  for  Confession.  On  my  arrival  I 
had  told  them  that  I  must  go  back 
to  the  church  next  day,  but  that  I  was 
at  their  service  for  the  night,  and  the 
mote  use  they  made  of  me  the  better 
pleased  I  should  be.  Sure  enough  they 
took  me  at  my  word.  At  11:30  they 
ceased  to  come.  The  rest  would  arrive 
in  the  morning. 

A  Busy  Morning 

A  bowl  of  rice;  a  few  prayers,  and 
a  rather  tired  man  lay  down  to  rest. 
The  bed  was  not  particularly  soft.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  sheet-iron. 
There  was  a  buffalo  near  by;  and 
the  good  people  of  the  house  had  many 
sick  children.  At  least,  I  think  they 
were  sick.  Anyhow  they  cried  all 
night.  At  4  :30  I  got  up  and  prepared 
for  Mass.  At  five  o’clock  Confes¬ 
sions  began  again.  It  was  slow  work. 
The  poor  people,  who  had  not  seen  a 
priest  for  so  long,  knew  they  might 
not  have  one  again  for  some  time ; 
and  so  they  wanted  to  make  all  things 
right.  More  came  about  6 :30  and  the 
Confessions  were  ended  about  nine 
o’clock. 

Administering  the  Sacraments 

I  said  Mass  at  9 :30.  Immediately 
after  Mass  I  went  around  again  to  our 
sick  and  gave  them  Holy  Communion. 
When  I  got  back  I  found  two  children 
brought  in  for  Baptism.  This  task 
done,  I  took  another  bowl  of  rice;  got 
on  my  stumbling  pony  again,  and 
started  for  home. 

Flop  Goes  the  Pony! 

We  jogged  along  slowly,  for  we 
were  all  tired.  The  old  pony  seemed 
the  most  tired  among  us.  I  got  down 
and  walked.  It  was  lucky  I  did,  for 
at  the  very  next  bridge  we  crossed 
the  pony  fell  into  the  river.  The  owner 
jumped  in  after  it  and  he  and  I  did 
all  we  could  to  get  it  out.  Meanwhile, 
my  teacher  went  for  help.  In  a  short 
time  we  had  a  crowd — it’s  easy  to 
gather  a  crowd  in  China.  Many  were 
the  uncomplimentary  remarks  that 
were  passed  about  the  old  pony.  But 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  in  less 
than  an  hour  twenty  wet,  muddy  men 
saw  an  old,  wet,  muddy  pony  moving 
on  its  legs  again.  Four  hours  later  I 
was  home,  a  tired  man.  Something 
attempted,  something  done  has  earned 
for  me  a  night’s  repose. 
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Awakening 


By 

E.  M.  Almedingen 


Illustration  by 
Charles  F.  Church 


ON  Sunday  mornings,  the  folks  at  Borgo  Nuovo  crowded 
under  the  old  grey-lichened  porch  of  their  church  and 
discussed  many  things  in  their  easy  improvised  parliament. 
That  latest  congress  in  Rome  and  the  affairs  of  their  vine¬ 
yards  and  the  price  of  fish  and  any  other  concern  which 
came  within  their  rural  ken.  But,  latterly,  even  the  glamour 
of  the  most  recent  development  in  the  newly  arisen  Vatican 
State  seemed  pale  by  comparison  with  another  affair — the 
latter  as  fiery  as  a  fully  petalled  passion-flower — because, 
really,  they  knew  nothing  about  the  facts. 

So  men  would  eye  Cesare  Bardo  as  his  tall,  slightly  stoop¬ 
ing  figure  disappeared  down  the  sharp  bend  of  the  path  .  .  . 
Women  would  sigh,  noting  the  whiteness  of  his  face  and 
his  tense  grim  mouth  and  the  all  but  dead  fire  in  his  big 
black  eyes  .  .  .  And  children  gaped,  intrigued  by  the  urban 
hint  in  Cesare’s  badly-fitting  black  coat,  intrigued  by  the 
white  gloves,  by  the  brown  felt  hat  jammed  low  down  on  the 
forehead  .  .  .  These  articles  were  so  many  novelties  at 
Borgo  Nuovo.  Children  would  have  pelted  Cesare  with 
questions — yes — they  would  have  dared  to  do  it  before,  but 
not  now,  for  the  sudden  dire  change  in  the  young  man 
scared  them. 


And  folks  murmured — once  Cesare  was  out  of  their 
hearing : 

“Would  you  believe  it,  Madre  di  Dio !  Were  it  not  for 
his  coming  to  Mass,  you  would  take  him  for  the  pagan  he 
looks!  Never  a  greeting!'  Never  a  smile!” 

“Not  even  old  padre  Giuseppe  can  get  anything  out  of 
him.  All  to  himself  alone  .  .  .  Why,  he  does  not  even  joke 
with  his  mules,  as  he  used  to  do.” 

“I  am  glad  his  parents  are  here  no  longer.” 

“Do  you  not  remember  Cesare  at  games  and  at  dances, 
Maria !  Why,  he  could  make  a  dead  cockerel  laugh !” 

“And  all  this  change  since  he  had  sold  two  mules  and 
gone  up  North  on  the  proceeds!  To  Turin — was  it  not? 
And  in  two  months  he  came  back — like  this.” 

“Is  he  bewitched?” 

“Why,  no,  you  fool !  You  would  not  see  him  at  Mass  if 
he  were !” 

“Well,  there  is  something  wrong.” 

So  they  argued  and  sighed  and  gossiped  and  surmised 
on  Sunday  mornings.  Cesare  Bardo  would  go  his  lonely 
way  up  a  steep  mountain  path,  to  his  olive-sheltered  casa, 
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enter  it  and  sit  down  to  his  meal — 
alone,  silent,  all  but  indifferent  to  the 
food  before  him. 

HE  guessed  all  those  folks  were 
wondering  about  him.  At  times 
he  felt  it  might  have  been  better  had 
he  not  returned  from  Turin  at  all  .  .  . 
But  the  old  place  had  called  out  to 
him !  He  had  not  had  it  in  him  to 
neglect  the  call  .  .  .  His  olive  garden, 
his  little  white  walled  house,  the 
straight  path  on  to  the  mountain,  his 
little  flock  of  loyal  old  mules,  his  tiny 
vineyard  .  .  .  All  these  had  shel¬ 
tered  him  and  inspired  him  from 
his  boyhood.  For  these  he  had 
returned,  but  not  for  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Not  by  word  or  action  or 
gesture  would  he  admit  them  in¬ 
to  his  confidence  .  .  .  And  yet 
he  knew  that — if  he  were  to  min¬ 
gle  with  his  kind  as  freely  as 
before — all  would  come  out. 

“And  none  shall  know  my 
foolishness — or  my  bitterness, 
either.” 

This  particular  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  Cesare  was  raising  the  latch, 
when  he  heard  a  tremulous 
voice  behind  him : 

“Cesare  mio  piccolo.’” 

Irritably  he  turned  around. 
“What  had  old  Madre  Caterina  to  say 
to  him — to  ask  of  him!  True,  she  had 
nursed  his  father — but — ” 

“Cesare” — the  old  woman  stretched 
a  gnarled  brown  hand  and  touched  his 
sleeve  very  timidly.  “I  have  come  to 
ask  about  your  mules.” 

He  answered  her  gruffly: 

“My  mules  are  doing  very  well, 
Madre.  All  of  them,  even  Beppo.” 

“That  is  glad  news,  Cesare,”  she 
hurried.  “You  see,  I  have  come  from 
the  Albergo.  Agostino  has  a  couple 
of  tourist  parties  coming  and  it  is 
spring,  Cesare;  he  wants  to  know  if 
you  would  arrange.” 

“Tell  your  nephew” — Cesare’s  eye¬ 
brows  knit  together  in  a  stormy  frown 
— “that  this  summer  neither  I  nor  my 
mules  shall  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
any  tourists.  I  have  been  away.  I 
must  look  after  my  casa.” 

“But  your  mules  are  the  best  mules 
in  Borgo  Nuovo,  Cesare,  consider — ” 
“They  are,”  he  acquiesced  indiffer¬ 
ently.  “And  they  shall  have  a  rest 
this  summer.  I  need  no  tips  of  any 
tourist  to  keep  me  going.  Tell  Agos¬ 
tino  he  might  get  a  muleteer  from 
Bologna  to  do  his  service.  I  have 
said — ” 

And  he  bent  his  curly  head  and 
stepped  across  the  threshold. 

JUST  like  that  cunning  old  rogue, 
Agostino,  to  try  a  shallow  ruse  like 
that!  Mules!  Tourists!  Spring  com¬ 
ing  !  Good  rides  in  the  mountains ! 
Good  trade!  Tourists!  And  girls 


among  them,  restless,  laughing  for¬ 
eign  girls.  Bah!  He  flung  his  brown 
felt  hat  into  a  corner.  Why,  Turin 
had  taught  h^im  more  than  enough ! 
He  would  keep  steady  and  cool  and 
firm  and  busy,  terribly  busy.  Mules 
and  olives  and  his  delicate  vines !  He 
had  no  need  of  any  tourists  !  He  would 
allow  none  to  make  inroads  into  his 
time,  his  privacy,  his  freedom  .  .  . 

Cesare  finished  his  meal,  tidied 
away  the  few  plates,  found  a  box  of 
cigarettes  tucked  into  the  corner  of  a 
shelf,  lit  one — by  way  of  a  Sunday 


luxury — and  came  out  into  the  noon¬ 
tide  glare. 

In  front  of  the  tiny  house  a  narrow 
path  wound  in  and  out,  dipping  into 
the  broad  silver  ribbon  of  the  road.  .  . 
Mountains  rose  and  fell  into  the  violet 
distances.  .  .  Early  spring  though  it 
was,  the  noon  heat  began  falling  heav¬ 
ily.  .  .  The  birds  drowsed.  .  .  The 
sloping  vineyards  gleamed  silver  and 
grey-green.  .  .  Far  away  to  the  right, 
cradled  by  the  purple  mountains,  a 
tiny  lake  slept,  placid,  brilliant,  a  sap¬ 
phire  molten  in  the  golden  sunlight. 

Cesare  looked.  And  his  eyes  shed 
the  sternness  his  stay  in  Turin  had 
given  them.  His  tense  mouth  relaxed 
into  something  almost  like  a  smile. 
Freshness  came  to  his  jaded  nerves 
from  those  free,  proud  distances. 
Steadiness  came  to  him  from  those 
sure  unyielding  old  mountains.  Ce¬ 
sare  fancied  his  boyhood  was  waiting 
for  him  somewhere  round  the  cor¬ 
ner,  his  boyhood  and  the  once  un¬ 
tried  keenness  of  his  early  youth  .  .  . 
He  ought  never  to  have  gone  away 
and  wasted  his  substance  in  the  way 
he  had  done !  And  now  he  was  back 
among  the  folks  who  had  known  him 
from  his  birth,  a  changed  man — al¬ 
most  an  alien — and  they  were  won¬ 
dering  about  him  and  he  could  tell 
them  nothing. 

He  leant  his  mighty  shoulders 
against  the  house  wall  and  thought 
bitterly. 


Cast 

NO,  there  was  nothing  to  tell,  noth¬ 
ing  to  tell,  nothing  for  them — 
at  least  ...  He  had  always  sensed, 
rather  than  known  definitely,  that  even 
in  his  careless  earlier  days  there  had 
been  something  of  a  barrier  between 
himself  and  the  rest  of  his  kind.  His 
sense  of  wonder  would  bewilder  them. 

“There  you*  go,  Cesare,  a  youth  with 
a  practical  head  on  your  shoulders, 
and  yet  all  your  silly  dreams  about 
sunsets  and  running  waters  and  moun¬ 
tains — ” 

“Why— so  much  beauty” — he  would 
fence  only  to  get  a  disconcerting 
reply : 

“Of  course,  they  are  beautiful. 
God  made  them.  They  could  not 
be  anything  else.  But  why 
trouble  about  it  all  ?” 

He  might  have  said  that  all 
beauty  did  trouble  him — stirring 
something  uneasy  and  turbulent 
within  him.  He  would  have 
spoken  the  truth,  had  apt  words 
come  to  his  bidding.  But  they 
did  not.  .  .  And  besides,  would 
an  outsider  have  understood 
what  he,  himself,  could  grasp  but 
so  very  lamely ! 

So  he  had  gone  a-dreaming  in 
those  days,  but  his  easy  laughter 
always  redeemed  what  occasion- 
ly  graver  moods  would  grip  him. 

Until  the  morning  when  he  left  for 
Turin,  to  get  books  and  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  and  returned,  a  man  Borgo 
Nuovo  could  not  as  much  as  recognize 
at  first. 

AND  now  Madre  Caterina  and 
Agostino  and  old  Parocco — all  of 
them  eager  to  help  him — his  mouth 
again  became  tense,  rigid,  set  .  .  . 
Mules,  tourists  ...  No,  he  would  stay 
alone  through  the  summer  and  with 
the  coming  of  autumn  toil  something 
might  happen — something  that  would 
give  him  back  the  lost  sense  of  hushed 
wonder. 

“Walking  about,  just  as  though  my 
eyes  were  closed,”  he  said  aloud  .  .  . 

A  picture  of  Turin  danced  across  his 
mind  ...  A  blurred  picture,  full  of 
vague,  once  forcedly  forgotten  detail 
...  Yet  some  details  refused  to  be 
forgotten  .  .  .  Cesare  whistled  softly 
and  went  to  have  a  look  at  his  mules. 

“I  have  spoken,  Agostino,  I  want 
to  be  alone  this  summer.  My  word 
holds.” 

The  chubby-faced  hotel  proprietor 
gestured  in  despair.  His  hands  were 
red  and  podgy.  He  panted,  not  having 
had  the  time  to  rest  after  his  hurried 
ascent.  Cesare  considered  him  a  little 
contemptuously. 

“My  word  holds,’”  he  repeated  froz- 
enly  and  added,  “also  I  am  very  busy 
today.” 

These  words  were  lost  on  Agostino. 
“You  have  gone  mad,  Cesare,”  he 


The  Blind  Pursuer 

THROUGH  the  faint  day,  and  even  in  his 
dreams. 

The  pain  pursues  him  edged  and  merciless, 

Or  just  a  blunt  distress. 

All  night  the  tortured,  crying  mysteries — 
Bones,  muscles,  nerves,  whose  names  he  does 
not  know — 

Are  thrusting  out  their  masked  identities; 
Battering  and  breaking  down  the  fast-shut  door, 
Beyond  whose  silence  swings  the  radiant  sign 
That  pain  shall  be  no  more. 

Ada  Alden. 
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shouted.  “Bewitched!  You  will  go  to 
the  dogs!  Yours  are  the  best  mules 
at  Borgo  and  you  refuse  service !  And 
I  have  talked  about  your  mules !  You 
dishonor  my  word,  my  hotel !  Think 
only,  Cesare  !  You  are  not  so  wealthy 
as  to  throw  this  away !  I  have  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  Americano — he  would  pay 
anything  .  .  .  And  a  rich  ‘Milor’  from 
London.  He  wants  to  see  the  moun¬ 
tains.  None  but  you  to  take  tourists 
across  Tempigniano  .  .  .  You  know 
the  pass  .  .  .  Cesare,  you  will  ruin 
me.  I  implore  you — be  wise.” 

But  the  young  man  broke  in : 

“I  have  spoken,  Agostino.  I  shall 
not  be  a  hired  muleteer — not  this  sum¬ 
mer — ecco  !  Va  via — ” 

The  insult  went  home.  It  swiftly 
changed  the  proprietor’s  despair  into 
towering  rage. 

‘  Va  via!  Va  via!” — he  mimicked, 
his  voice  raised  to  its  highest  pitch — 
“Si — si — capisco  bene!  And  this  is 
what  you  shall  hear  from  all  of  us — 
you  wing-clipped  pigeon !  Va  via 
yourself.  We  are  decent  Christian 
folks  here  and  we  will  have  none  of 
you.  A  bewitched  stripling — that  you 
are  !  No  wonder  you  are  loth  to  let 
your  mules  do  a  stroke  of  honest  work 
this  summer.  Ecco,  they,  too,  are  be¬ 
witched — unfit  to  carry  decent  travel¬ 
lers.  Ah,  now  I  know !  We  have  all 
wondered  about  you,  but  I  know!  I 
shall  tell  them  !  Bewitched !  Someone 
got  you  bewitched  in  Turin  and  that 
is  why  you  slink  about,  vinegar  all 
over  your  face  and  gall  in  your  man¬ 
ner.  Now  I  know !” 

“Stop  your  prattle,”  shouted  Cesare 
exasperated.  “You  have  a  mind  of  a 
child  !  Who  talks  about  my  being  be¬ 
witched  !  You  talk  like  the  clod  you 
are — a  bad  Easter  to  you !” 

But  Agostino  had  another  pebble 
to  his  sling.. 

“And  your  mules!  Why,  none  has 
seen  them  of  late,”  he  jeered.  “They 
got  bewitched  and  they  are  sickly  !  You 
and  your  grand  words,  about  a  sum¬ 
mer  in  ease,  oh, — ” 

“My  mules,  sickly !  How  dare  you  ?” 
“And  if  they  are  not,  why  do  you 
refuse  to  let  them  be  mounted  in  the 
summer,  eh?  Bewitched  and  sickly. 
He-he-he  !  That  would  make  a ,  nice 
story  for  the  village,  eh,  and  everybody 
would  tell  you  ‘va  via — va  via — ’  ” 

Cesare’s  face  changed  in  a  second. 

“I  shall  prove  to  you  that  my  mules 
are  in  good  health.  I  shall  make  you 
eat  your  words,  you  dirty  scoundrel 
.  .  .  Go — make  what  arrangements  you 
please  with  your  money-bulging  tour¬ 
ists.  My  mules  shall  be  ready  within 
a  week  .  .  .  And  now  go,  go  this  in¬ 
stant  before  I  forget  that  you  are  old 
enough  to  be  my  father.” 

“Why,  Cesare,  you  need  not  fly  at 
me  ...  I  knew  you  would  come  to 


see  reason  ...  It  is  nothing  but  a 
young  man’s  passing  sickness — that 
sombre  mood  on  you  and  the  spring 
coming.” 

But  Cesare  had  already  turned  his 
back  and  walked  into  the  house.  The 
little  door  shut  with  a  sharp  bang. 
Agostino,  pleased  beyond  utterance, 
though  admittedly  baffled,  shrugged  his 
fat  shoulders  and  began  descending 
the  narrow  path  ...  His  mind  was 
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sufficiently  clear  to  realize  that  he 
would  have  to  keep  reticent  on  the 
subject  all  through  the  summer. 

“I  need  his  mules !  The  best  mules 
there  are,”  he  thought.  “But,  per  Bac- 
cho,  there  is  little  sanity  left  in  Cesare 
Bardo.” 

II. 

A  GOSTINO  had  not  talked,  though 
Cesare  surmised,  rather  than 
knew,  that  the  village  folks  had  in 
turn  adopted  a  changed  attitude  to¬ 
wards  him.  This  did  not  trouble  him 
much.  An  insult  to  his  beloved  mules 
— ah — this  he  could  not  have  passed. 
As  to  what  they  thought  of  his  own 
changed  habits,  bah, — he  gestured  in 
scorn !  It  did  not  matter — a  single 
vine  leaf. 


A  ND  he  kept  busy  all  through  the 

spring.  Had  ridden  over  the 
perilous  Tempigniano  pass  with  the 
American  millionaire  and  the  taciturn 
frozen-eyed  “Milor”  from  London. 
There  had  been  other  tourists  from 
South  America,  from  Sweden  and 
Norway,  from  Denmark  and  France 
and  Germany  .  .  .  Cesare  would  prof¬ 
fer  his  service  of  a  muleteer-guide  and 
discharge  his  duty  with  a  meticulous 
punctuality  and  scrupulous  care.  His 
mules  earned  praise.  His  skill  of  a 
guide  did,  too.  Some  were  pleased  with 
his  sombre  taciturnity.  He  spoke  as 
much  as  he  had  to  and  no  more. 
Others  made  casual  comment  upon  it, 
but  none  troubled  him  .  .  .  And  Agos¬ 
tino  grew  pleased  with  the  swiftly  in¬ 
creasing  trade.  Spring  glided  into 
early  summer  and  there  seemed  no 
threat  of  the  oncoming  rains.  Cesare 
rode  his  mules  almost  every  day. 
Borgo  Nuovo,  headed  by  the  ever  lo¬ 
quacious  Madre  Caterina,  watched 
him,  gossiped  and  went  on  making 
endless  surmises.  What  echos  of  these 
did  reach  Cesare  left  him  indiffer¬ 
ent  . 

/~\NE  sultry  June  morning  he  rode 
VJ  over  to  the  Albergo.  Agostino  had 
talked  about  a  large  party — but  the 
tiny  courtyard  appeared  empty.  Cesare 
whistled  loudly. 

Eh  eh  amico  mio — what  a  disas¬ 
ter” — the  fat  man  wrung  his  podgy 
hands  in  comic  despair.  “The  Signor 
from  Sweden  had  a  telegram,  think  of 
it,  Cesare,  a  real  telegram — one  never 
knows  what  important  people  may 
come  to  Borgo  Nuovo — and  he  had 
to  leave  early,  very  early.  He  and  the 
whole  family.  So  there  is  no  party 
today,  Cesare!  What  a  misfortune!” 
The  young  man  shrugged. 

“It  does  not  matter.  I  shall  ride 
back.  Addio — ” 

Stay,”  gestured  the  chubby  man. 
"I  have  one  guest  here,  Cesare.  A 
Signorina  from  one  of  those  countries 
where  they  speak  English  ...  she  had 
been  sick,  la  poverella,  has  come  to 
rest  here.  I  wonder — ” 

“Mule-riding  is  not  for  such  as  she,” 
replied  Cesare  indifferently,  and 
touched  the  shoulder  of  his  mule. 
Avanti — Beppo — carino — ” 

But  all  at  once  he  stayed  Beppo  . 

A  very  tall  girl  had  come  out  on  to 
the  porch,  was  standing  behind  Agos¬ 
tino  ...  All  in  white — with  a  tired 
white  face  and  lips  which  had  almost 
no  color  in  them  .  .  .  Cesare  nearly 
stared,  aware  that  her  great  dark  blue 
eyes  were  about  the  one  and  only 
patch  of  color  on  her  face. 

“She  had  not  been  just  sick,”  he 
decided  mentally,  “but  tired,  very  tired, 
terribly  tired  ...” 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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For  a  Heavenly  Vacation 

TT’VEN  in  this  year  of  depression  there  is  no  lack  of 
vacation  atmosphere.  Many,  of  course,  will  enjoy 
the  atmosphere  and  no  more.  A  thin  pocketbook  is  no 
passport  to  a  holiday  resort.  Many  will  experience  the 
vacation  without  the  atmosphere.  To  be  away  from 
work  because  you  are  out  of  work  is  anything  but  en¬ 
joyable. 

Nevertheless,  multitudes  will  spend  and  be  spent  in 
the  pursuit  of  summer  pleasures.  Too  often  these  are 
pleasures  that  can  be  remembered  only  with  bitterness. 
Pleasure  is  v^ry  different  from  happiness. 

If  one-tenth,  or  even  one-twentieth,  of  the  time  and 
money  expended  by  Catholics  on  vacation  were  set  apart 
for  heavenly  investment,  little  real  enjoyment  would  be 
lost  and  much  eternal  bliss  would  be  gained. 

Wise  is  the  man  or  woman  who  makes  a  week-end 
retreat  part  of  the  summer  program.  Wise  is  he  or  she 
who  makes  the  first  item  in  the  summer  budget  a  gift 
to  some  religious  work.  And  the  foreign  missions  re¬ 
present  the  most  urgent,  most  divine  of  all  religious 
work. 

“Start  saving  for  next  year,”  cry  the  bank  advertise¬ 
ments.  “Join  our  vacation  club  now.” 

Common  sense  calls  on  us  to  start  saving  for  eternity, 
and  to  join  a  heavenly  vacation  club  now. 

■jt  jt 

Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God 

IGH  torches  streaming  through  the  summer  dusk. 
Jubilant  crowds  filling  the  narrow  streets.  Vener-  - 
able,  toil-worn  bishops  being  escorted  through  the  city 


fflwtHiksr 

by  the  cheering  throngs.  And  like  a  great  refrain  the 
cry  resounding  over  all :  “Mother  of  God !  Mother  of 
God !” 

That  was  in  Ephesus,  fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 
Nestorius  the  heretic  had  just  been  condemned.  The 
full  truth  of  the  Incarnation  had  been  reaffirmed.  And 
the  Council  had  solemnly  vindicated  the  right  of  Mary 
to  her  magnificent  title  of  Mother  of  God. 

This  year  the  fifteenth  centenary  of  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  is  being  celebrated  by  the  Church.  It  is  an 
occasion  worthy  of  celebration.  The  true  follower  of 
Christ  rejoices  in  giving  her  due  to  Mary,  nearest  and 
dearest  of  all  His  creatures  to  the  Divine  Saviour. 

£  <£* 

His  Kingdom  Comes 

TTPHESUS  was  a  city  in  the  foreign  missions  of 
apostolic  times.  St.  Paul  labored  there  for  three 
years  with  great  success,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  Ephesus  was  famous  for  its  temple 
of  Diana,  the  pagan  goddess.  The  goldsmiths  of  the 
city  had  a  profitable  trade  in  the  sale  of  statues  of 
Diana  and  finding  that  St.  Paul’s  success  was  bad  for 
their  business,  they  aroused  a  persecution  against  the 
Faith.  The  Church  was  attacked  by  mobs  of  pagans 
and  St.  Paul  was  driven  out,  amid  cries  of  “Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians!” 

And  now  in  431,  barely  four  centuries  after  St. 
Paul’s  coming  to  the  city,  Ephesus  was  the  scene  of  a 
General  Council  of  the  Church.  The  streets  that  had 
witnessed  the  excesses  of  paganism  and  had  echoed 
with  the  praises  of  a  heathen  goddess,  rang  now  with 
triumphant  praise  of  Mary,  Mother  of  the  Word  Made 
Flesh. 

This  is  the  victory  which  overcometh  the  world,  our 
Faith.  In  towns  and  countries  where  today  a  handful 
of  converts  may  be  persecuted,  later  centuries  will  see 
the  triumph  of  Christ  and  His  Mother. 

£  & 

N.  C.  W.  C.  —  Fides 

EADERS  of  our  Catholic  newspapers  are  now 
familiar  with  the  credit  line  “N.  C.  W.  C.-Fides” 
which  introduces  so  many  news  items  from  missionary 
countries.  What  this  trade-mark  represents  is  not 
known  to  all.  It  is  an  interesting  little  story  of  modern 
missionary  publicity. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Fides  news  service  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Rome,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Sacred  Con¬ 
gregation  of  Propaganda,  to  collect  and  distribute  news 
and  feature  stories  from  the  mission-fields.  Up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  no  central  clearing-house  for  the 
vast  amount  of  interesting  news  that  could  be  gleaned 
in  the  wide  world  of  Catholic  missions.  Correspond¬ 
ents  were  now  appointed  in  all  the  mission  areas.  A 
young  Maryknoll  priest,  Father  John  J.  Considine,  took 
charge  as  managing  editor,  and  Father  John  P.  Skelly 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  went  to  Rome  as  his  assistant. 
“Outerworld  Catholic  News — From  Rome  to  the  Copy 
Desk”  was  the  caption  under  which  a  weekly  news  re¬ 
lease  was  sent  out  to  Catholic  papers  all  over  the  world. 

Over  a  year  ago  it  was  arranged  to  release  the  Fides 
news  stories  to  English-speaking  papers  through  the  N. 
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C.  W.  C.  news  service.  This  arrangement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Justin  McGrath — may  his  zealous  and  courteous 
soul  rest  in  peace ! — whose  recent  death  has  deprived 
the  Catholic  press  of  a  gifted  worker  and  countless 
individuals  of  a  sincere  friend.  Mr.  McGrath  was  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  news  service  conducted  by  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  for  the  past  decade  or  so. 
He  was  rightly  strict  in  keeping  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  service 
actually  a  news  service,  rather  than  a  vehicle  of  mere 
advertising — even  pious  advertising.  But  he  recognized 
that  missionary  happenings  were  vital  news,  essentially 
Catholic  news.  Hence  the  Fides  releases  were  adopted 
by  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  and  your  diocesan  paper  receives  a 
regular  supply  of  mission  news  with  its  usual  N.  C.  W. 
C.  material.  And  thus  missions  are  brought  still  more 
prominently  before  the  attention  of  the  Catholic  body. 

Recently  the  Fides  service  has  added  Fides-Foto,  a 
photograph  department  which  supplies  the  press  with 
authentic  mission  views. 

j* 

Changing  China 

ROM  Shantung  the  Associated  Press  reports  a  sig¬ 
nificant  incident. 

“China’s  only  complete  set  of  the  Buddhist  classics 
was  destroyed  here  when  the  local  school  board  took 
over  a  temple  in  which  the  30,000  volumes  had  been 
stored  since  the  Ming  dynasty  days. 

“Finding  it  difficult  to  move  the  books  to  make  room 
for  school  desks,  they  threw  two-thirds  of  them  into  a 
bonfire. 

“Buddhist  teachings  have  no  value  for  present-day 
Chinese,  they  argued.” 

Scholars  will  regret  the  loss  of  these  books.  Catholic 
scholars,  descendants  of  those  who  preserved  the  clas¬ 
sics  of  Greece  and  Rome  through  the  Dark  Ages,  would 
have  guarded  these  Chinese  writings. 

One  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  Chinese  hands  gave 
these  monuments  of  one  of  China’s  ancient  religions  to 
the  flames.  Only  a  mental  and  moral  revolution  can 
explain  this  occurrence  in  a  land  that  has  always  been 
associated  with  excessive  respect  for  antiquity  and 
tradition. 

China — the  entire  Far  East — is  changing  fast.  The 
old  paganism  is  dying.  Will  Christianity  take  its  place? 
The  alternative  is  the  ghastly  new  paganism  that  wor¬ 
ships  the  corpse  of  Lenin. 

We  seem  to  be  at  a  critical  juncture  in  the  history  of 
the  Faith  in  Asia.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  that 
help  to  make  it  crucial  should  stimulate  rather  than  dis¬ 
courage  effort.  The  Catholic  instinct  is  to  intensify  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  The  constant  support  given  to  the  mis¬ 
sions,  especially  by  the  self-sacrificing  poor,  the  yearly 
increase  of  missionaries,  and  the  steady  growth  of  con¬ 
versions  prove  that  the  Catholic  instinct  is  being  obeyed. 

On  Being  Catholic 

A  N  editor,  like  many  another  man,  finds  it  wholesome 
-t*-  and  helpful  to  step  into  a  church  as  he  passes 
through  the  city  streets.  And  among  the  secondary 
interests  of  his  brief  visit,  one  editor,  at  least,  ranks  the 


book-rack  in  the  vestibule.  Probably  the  zealous  rack- 
tenders  choose  their  stock  of  booklets  without  any 
thought  of  the  wandering  editor,  but  nevertheless  their 
wares  often  win  his  nickels  and  dimes. 

Recently,  scanning  a  book-rack,  we  came  across  a 
booklet  entitled  “A  Short  Talk  for  Children  About 
Foreign  Missions.”  The  author’s  name  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  revelation.  It  was  that  of  Maisie  Ward,  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  Catholic  Evidence  Guild  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Catholic  Evidence  Guild  is  a  genuinely  apostolic 
movement,  of  the  utmost  sincerity  and  effectiveness — 
a  true  work  of  the  home  missions.  Yet  one  of  its  lead¬ 
ers,  author  of  its  fine  handbook  of  Outlines,  has  written 
a  booklet  in  the  interests  of  foreign  missions.  For  her 
there  may  be  China  at  home,  but  there  is  never  China 
enough  at  home. 

Truly  Catholic  zeal  will  naturally  specialize  in  some 
one  field  but  it  will  always  have  a  practical  interest  in 
all  missions.  Christ  is  not  divided. 

£ 

The  Medical  Mission  Board 

With  little  effort,  a  sprinkling  of  goodwill,  and  only  a 
slender  pocketbook,  much  can  be  done  to  promote  Cath¬ 
olic  Medical  Missions.  The  cause  has  an  especial  appeal 
for  Catholic  Societies  whether  parochial,  diocesan  or 
national.  Father  Garesche,  S.  J.,  Director  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Medical  Mission  Board  can  supply  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  the  particular  needs  of  Medical  Missions. 
Plis  headquarters  are  at  10  West  17th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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\  Awakening 

(Concluded  from  page  15) 

He  drew  himself  up  in  his  hard 
saddle  as  he*  heard  her  well-nigh  im¬ 
maculate  Italian: 

“Padrone,  what  about  these  mules? 
I  believe  I  should  like  a  ride  this  morn¬ 
ing  unless  someone  else — ” 

“Signorina,”  gestured  Agostino, 
“but  certainly,  certainly — ” 

Yet  Cesare  cut  him  short. 

“I  was  going  over  the  Tempigniano 
Pass,”  he  spoke  very  clearly,  “and  the 
going  is  rough,  would  it  not  be  too 
much  for  the  Signorina?  We  could 
not  get  back  before  the  heat  set  in.” 

Pointedly  he  ignored  the  abysmal 
reproach  in  Agostino’s  eyes  and  bent 
over  in  the  saddle,  as  the  tired-eyed 
girl  turned  her  face  to  him. 

“You  are  the  muleteer  from  Borgo 
Nuovo,”  she  asserted  rather  than 
asked.  “No,  I  am  quite  strong  really, 
I  want  a  ride  ...  I  want  some  moun¬ 
tain  air  ...  I  want  to  see  the  pass  .  .  . 
I  have  heard  so  much  about  it.” 

CESARE  said  nothing,  but  jumped 
to  the  ground  and  started  arrang¬ 
ing  the  saddle  of  the  second  mule. 
The  girl  had  gone  inside  to  change. 
Agostino  lingered  in  the  courtyard, 
but  Cesare  knew  he  had  no  desire  to 
meet  the  other’s  eyes  and  continued 
busying  himself  with  reins  and  stir¬ 
rups  until  the  girl  reappeared. 

Riding  alongside  of  her,  down  the 
rough-cobbled  main  street  of  Borgo 
Nuovo,  Cesare  could  not  get  rid  of  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  gripping  him. 
His  thoughts  remained  disjointed  and 
shapeless.  But  that  very  tired  face 
seemed  to  speak  a  language  he,  too, 
had  known.  Slightly  afraid  of  his 
own  thoughts,  Cesare  kept  silent. 

They  had  left  the  hill-cradled  hamlet 
behind  them  and  plunged  into  the 
mountains  beyond.  At  long  last  the 
girl  remarked  almost  casually : 

“I  am  enjoying  it  ...  It  is  not 
rough-riding,  really  ...” 

He  gave  her  a  side  glance. 

“I  feared  it  might  be.  I  heard  that 
Signorina  had  been  very  ill.” 

Her  voice  sounded  tired: 

“No,  not  ill,  really  .  .  .  So  you  are 
the  famous  muleteer  of  Borgo  ...  I 
have  heard  so  much  about  you — ” 
“My  father  taught  me  all  he  knew 
about  mules.”  Cesare  steadied  his 
voice. 

“It  is  not  your  mules,  Signor  Bardo 
— it  is  yourself.” 

“Ah—” 

She  almost  smiled. 

“It  sounds  funny,  does  it  not?  They 
say  you  are  bewitched.  You  have  heard 
it  too?” 

He  did  not  evade  her  eyes. 

“I  have,”  he  admitted,  “and  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  am — after  a  fashion.” 


She  could  not  very  well  help  a  very 
natural  question : 

“But  why?  I  hear  you  are  quite 
comfortable  and  have  a  beautiful  vine¬ 
yard  and  you  are  so  young  and  there 
are  your  mules.  So  what  is  the  trou¬ 
ble  ?” 

His  firm  mouth  winced  and  she  saw 
her  mistake  at  once.  A  very  tiny  hand 
brushed  his  rough  sleeve. 

“I  am  sorry  ...  I  should  not  have 
done  it  .  .  .  But  could  I  not  help  you? 
Could  someone  not  help  you?  I  mean 
it  is  all  nonsense  about  your  being  be¬ 
witched!  You  are  just  in  great  trou¬ 
ble  and  one  tries  to  escape  from  peo¬ 
ple,  sometimes !  I  know  you  are  in 
trouble — I  saw  it  in  your  face  .  .  . 
Agostino  merely  said  you  were 
strange.” 

“And  I  have  not  told  it  to  a  soul,” 
Cesare  muttered.  “Signorina  need  not 
think — ” 

“I  think  nothing,”  she  interrupted. 
“Only  it  is  terrible  to  be  unhappy 
amidst  such  beauty  as  you  have  here 
...  It  is  bad  enough  in  my  own  foggy 
country  .  .  .  That  is  why  when  any¬ 
thing  happens  to  us,  we  try  to  escape, 
to  run  towards  the  sun,  the  trees,  the 
flowers,  the  blue  sea.” 

They  had  now  reached  the  point 
where  the  path  ran  level-smooth  and 
wide.  Ahead  of  them  loomed  the  vio¬ 
let-dipped  rocks  of  the  Tempigniano 
Pass  .  .  .  Cesare  reined  his  mule.  The 
girl’s  last  words  had  the  effect  of  a 
mighty  dam  breaking  in  him  and  the 
hand,  which  caressed  Beppo’s  ears, 
would  not  keep  steady. 

“Terrible  to  be  unhappy  .  .  .  But  I 
have  no  words,  Signorina,  so  what  can 
I  say?  It  is  not  the  unhappiness — it 
is  the  things  dead  and  gone  that  hurt 
.  .  .  To  get  up  in  the  morning  and  not 
to  be  glad  that  the  sun  is  up.  To  go 
to  bed  at  night  and  not  to  feel  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  day  you  have  had  ...  To 
see  a  fledgling  break  away  from  his 
mother’s  nest  and  not  to  feel  any  won¬ 
der  about  the  miracle  of  its  tiny,  tiny 
wings.  Che  buono,  Signorina !  To 
walk  about,  your  ears  deaf  and  your 
eyes  blind  and  all  cold,  cold  around 
you  like  that  terrible  ice  must  be  the 
Northerners  tell  you  about!  Why,  is 
it  not  like  death — a  bitter  death  ?  Yes, 
and  to  run  away  from  everybody  lest 
they  learn  the  truth  your  lips  dare 
not  tell.  But  I  have  always  been  queer. 
I  am  tiring  the  Signorina  with  my 
useless  words !” 

“They  are  not  useless,”  she  contra¬ 
dicted  very  gently.  “Please  continue. 
Why  not  tell  me  ?” 

Tvrow  Cesare  could  not  have  stopped 

T  if  he  had  so  wished.  And  he  did 
not  wish  to  stop.  The  words  rushed 
to  him  like  an  epitome  to  all  his  inar¬ 
ticulate,  bitterly  lonely  thoughts. 

Turin!  He  was  telling  her  about 
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Turin,  about  his  venturesome  expe¬ 
dition  for  books  and  farm  implements 
.  .  .  About  that  inherent  sense  of  secret 
wonder  he  had  carried  with  him  from 
the  sheltered  and  placid  Borgo  Nuovo 
.  .  .  about  a  visit  to  a  cinema. 

“A  funny  picture  on  the  screen, 
Signorina  .  .  .  Loud  music  and  songs 
I  could  not  understand  ...  I  was  com¬ 
ing  out  when  I  heard  a  girl  crying 
in  a  corner.  .  . 

“She  was  so  shabby,  Signorina,  and 
so  beautiful  ...  If  you  had  put  her 
into  a  frame,  she  would  have  seemed 
fit  for  the  company  of  God’s  saints  in 
the  church  ...  So  young  and  helpless 
.  .  .  She  told  me  she  had  lost  a  situa¬ 
tion  and  was  hungry  .  .  .  She  said 
she  had  no  friends  in  Turin  .  .  .  She 
cried  like  a  frightened  child — with  her 
blue  eyes — as  blue  as  the  cloak  of 
the  Madonna  .  .  . 

“I  loved  her  when  I  saw  her,  Sig¬ 
norina.  Just  because  she  was  so  beau¬ 
tiful  ...  I  had  always  thought  beauty 
was  good  and  clean  .  .  .  Always,  since 
my  boyhood  in  these  mountains. 

“I  took  her  to  the  wife  of  a  friend 
in  Turin.  I  saw  to  it  that  she  was  well 
looked  after  ...  I  forgot  all  about 
Borgo  Nuovo;  I  stayed  on  in  Turin 
and  we  were  affianced :  I  promised  her 
my  love  and  my  name  before  the  Sacro 
Cuore  shrine  near  the  big  station  .  .  . 
Then  I  thought  I  would  leave  her  in 
Turin  in  the  care  of  my  friend  and 
return  to  Borgo  Nuovo  and  arrange 
for  our  wedding  with  our  old  parocco 

if 

He  paused. 

“Yes,”  whispered  the  tired-eyed  girl. 

“It  is  so  hard  to  tell,  Signorina  .  .  . 
She  was  so  beautiful,  but,  that  was 
all  .  .  .  She  had  a  husband  in  Genoa 
.  .  .  She  had  run  away  from  him  .  .  . 
And  when  we  found  it  out,  she  lied 
at  first  and  then  she  merely  lost  her 
temper  and  shrieked  that  she  had  never 
cared  for  me,  Signorina,  that  I  had 
come  in  when  she  did  need  someone 
and  that  was  the  end.  So  I  came  back 
to  Borgo  Nuovo.  They  know  nothing 
here  .  .  .  They  say  I  am  bewitched. 
And  I  am  not,  Signorina,  when  life 
is  still  so  good,  and  fool  that  I  am 
I  can  see  nothing  in  it  and  I — who 
was  born  in  these  mountains.” 

“You  are  not  bewitched,”  again  she 
contradicted  him  very  gently.  Cesare, 
some  day  you  may  know  this  is  life 
indeed !” 

“What  is,  Signorina?”  he  halted. 

“This!  What  you  have  had!  That 
feeling  that  nothing  need  be  alive  be¬ 
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cause  something  is  dead  in  your  own 
self.  Something  must  always  die  in 
us — Cesare — and  then  come  to  life — 
fresher  and  stronger  than  before  ...” 

Cesare  forgot  about  the  Tempig- 
niano  Pass.  And  forgot,  too,  about  the 
quickly  gathering  heat.  Now  he  knew 
what  he  had  read  in  that  tired  white 
face,  and  dimly  it  seemed  to  him  that 
just  because  of  his  having  read  it,  he 
had  himself  spoken  out. 

And  her  voice  rang  on;  the  while 
her  tiny  hands  caressed  the  rough  ears 
of  patient  old  Beppo. 

“Some  things  are  in  you,  Cesare — 
and  they  can  never  go  away — quite. 
Like  the  way  you  loved  that  girl — for 
the  beauty  in  her.  But  it  is  surely 
wrong  to  shun  your  own  kind  too  long 
.  .  .  You  may  not  believe  me,  but  I 
suppose  most  folks  at  Borgo  Nuovo 
have  been  hurt  one  way  or  another  in 
their  lives  .  .  .  But  use  your  hurt, 
Cesare,  the  way  it  is  meant  to  be  used. 
Think  of  that  girl — if  you  like — but 
not  in  bitterness.  She  may  have  been 
unworthy,  your  love  was  not.  And 
this  is  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  that 
dead  feeling  in  you — to  keep  your 
hold  on  the  wonder  of  life  whatever 
life  may  mete  out  to  you  .  .  .  You 
and  I  are  strangers,  Cesare — but  the 
road  you  have  walked  is  rather  crowd¬ 
ed — although  you  may  not  have  known 
it.” 

“I  knew  it,  Signorina.”  Cesare 
would  have  given  anything  in  the 
world  to  take  those  words  back  the 
moment  he  had  spoken  them,  but,  in¬ 
explicably  enough,  she  gave  him  a 
smile  for  an  answer. 

“And  God  is  good,  Cesare  .  .  .  This 
is  not  a  commonplace  ...” 

*  *  * 

TWO  hours  later  Cesare’s  mules 
rode  into  the  hushed  courtyard 
of  the  hotel.  The  girl  alighted,  and 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  Cesare 
Bardo. 

“All  good  luck  to  you  ...  I  shall 
be  going  away  tomorrow,  but  I  am 
very  grateful  for  this  ride.” 

He  could  not  remember  what  his 
own  answer  was  and  a  moment  later, 
when  she  had  gone  over  the  threshold, 
he  realized  that  old  Agostino  stood 
there — not  quite  awake  after  his  siesta, 
his  podgy  hands  rubbing  his  eyes. 

“I  suppose,”’  he  yawned,  “the  Sig¬ 
norina  has  paid  you  off  like  they  al¬ 
ways  do.  .  .  You  have  been  away  such 
a  time  .  .  .  Well,  I  trust  she  was  gen¬ 
erous,  eh !” 

Cesare  looked  up.  His  smile  nearly 
staggered  Agostino. 

“Generous !”  Cesare  echoed.  “Per 
Baccho,  she  was  more  generous  than 
you  know,  Agostino !  So  she  was  .  .  . 
Eh — avanti — Beppo — carissimo  !  Addio 
— amico  mio — ” 


Editor's  Inn 

NCE  more  the  Editor  finds  him¬ 
self  with  his  hand  on  the  latch  of 
his  Editorial  Sanctum — scarcely  Inn, 
almost  out. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  newspapers 
and  secular  magazines  have  been  writ¬ 
ing  extensively  on  the  fortunes  of 
Spain,  mostly,  however,  from  a  po¬ 
litical  or  economical  view  point.  Few 
of  them  that  we  have  seen  have 
touched  the  real  Spain— the  Spain  that 
is  vibrant  with  Catholicity  and  whose 
missionary  past  is  its  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment. 

“The  Glories  of  Spain”  which  we 
publish  in  this  issue  is  a  sympathetic, 
comprehensive  article,  written  by  a 
Spanish  Augustian  Father  whose 
name  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reveal. 
We  should  like  very  much  to  take  our 
readers  into  our  confidence,  but  as  old 
John  Silver  once  said,  “duty  is  duty” 
and  therefore,  we  must  respect  our 
trust.  Besides,  we  may  want  to  ap¬ 
proach  our  distinguished  contributor 
again,  and  in  such  an  event,  it  is  only 
right  that  he  should  have  no  bad 
marks  against  us. 

*  *  * 

Father  Sands,  a  Columban  mission¬ 
ary  in  China  for  a  number  of  years, 
is  a  fairly  frequent  contributor  to  The 
Far  East.  His  leading  article  in  this 
month’s  issue  has  plenty  of  dash  and 
humor  to  it.  Speaking  of  dash,  Father 
Sands  makes  a  spectacular  jump  from 
a  wedding  breakfast  in  Dzan-Dan- 
Kow  to  the  back  of  a  Chinese  dog,  and 
strangely  enough,  he  can  trace  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two.  You  will  en¬ 
joy  Father  Sands’  article  from  start  to 
finish.  It  appears  on  page  3. 

*  *  * 

It  is  quite  an  extraordinary  coinci¬ 
dence  that  just  as  we  were  about  to 
write  a  line  or  two  on  Father  Mc- 
Goldrick,  a  long,  lost  friend  of  his 
came  to  see  us.  He  and  Father  Mc- 
Goldrick  knew  each  other  at  Columbia 
University — that  was  many  years  ago 
— and  since  then  their  roads  in  life 
have  never  crossed.  One,  at  the  time 
we  met  him,  was  on  his  way  home 
from  giving  a  priests’  retreat.  The 
other,  Father  McGoldrick,  is  out  in 
Shanghai,  China,  a  missionary  of  St. 
Columban. 

Our  readers  need  no  introduction  to 
Father  McGoldrick  as  a  FAR  EAST 
writer.  Almost  every  month  he  enter¬ 
tains  them  with  a  brilliant  contribu¬ 
tion  from  his  pen.  His  article  for  this 
month  appears  on  page  7.  And  if  the 
reader  wishes  to  meet  him  a  second 
time,  he  can  have  the  pleasure  on  our 
Mirror  of  the  Missions  pages,  where 
Father  McGoldrick  will  introduce  him 
to  The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  at 
Nantao. 
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The  Veteran  Missionary  in  1923 

on  a  visit  to  St.  Columbans,  Hanyang, 
where  Bishop  Galvin  (right)  zvas  great¬ 
ly  honored  to  have  him  as  his  guest 


A'Jfist  Salute 

to  a 

Missionary 

A  Missionary  for  Forty- Five  Years,  Bishop  Fatiguet 
of  Nanchang  Has  Left  Behind  Him  A  Life  that  is 
Replete  with  Apostolic  Labors  for  the 
Faith  in  Central  China 


The  Most  Rev.  Louis  Fatiguet,  D.  D.,  Vicar-Apostolic  of 
Nanchang,  Kiangsi,  died  at  Kiukiang,  February  12,  1931. — 
news  item. 

IT  WAS  the  summer  of  1924.  Father  O’Reilly  and  I 
passing  through  Kiukiang,  were  staying  at  the  Mission. 
We  were  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in  the  hallway, 
when  a  rickshaw  drew  up  at  the  gate  and  an  old  missionary 
dismounted.  It  was  mid-July  and,  of  course,  fearfully  hot. 
No  wonder  he  took  off  his  sun-helmet  and  mopped  the  perspi¬ 
ration  from  his  forehead  .  .  .  He  was  the  typical 

weather-beaten  old  missionary  that  one  may  meet  at  any 
time  anywhere  in  China. 

“Etes-vous  fatigue,  mon  pere?”  said  Father  O’Reilly. 
“Mais  oui,  mon  pere,”  laughed  the  old  man.  “Moi,  je  suis 
Fatiguet !” 

Thus  we  were  introduced  to  His  Excellency,  The  Most 
Rev.  Louis  Fatiguet,  D.  D.,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Nanchang, 
and  one  of  the  grand  old  men  of  China’s  missionary  leaders. 

“Allons,  enfants  de  la  patrie  .  . 

In  1927  he  came  to  Hanyang  for  Bishop  Galvin’s  conse¬ 
cration.  That  'was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  St. 
Columbans — the  day  when  our  founder  became  our  first 
bishop.  Not  the  least  treasured  memory  of  that  day  is  the 
reunion  upstairs  in  the  living  room,  after  supper.  After 
the  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  morning  and  the  more  or  less 
formidable  banquet  that  followed,  the  evening  gathering 
was  the  informal  festivity  that  made  the  end  of  a  perfect 
day.  Father  Coveney’s  pen  recorded  a  picturesque  incident 
of  the  evening. 

“Smiling  at  our  joy  and  seated  in  our  midst  was  the  guest 
of  the  evening,  that  veteran  of  France,  Bishop  Fatiguet  .  .  . 
Called  upon  for  a  violin  selection,  Father  Hogan  struck  up 
the  Marseillaise,  in  compliment  to  our  visitor.  The  result 
was  inspiring.  Out  into  the  center  of  the  room  moved  that 
gray-haired  figure  and  with  the  right  hand  raised,  he  sang 
that  anthem  of  the  land  he  had  left  forty-two  years  ago. 
And  his  gray  eyes  flashed,  as  with  the  fire  of  youth,  while  we 
stood  there  around  him  .  . 

Seventy-Six  Years  Ago 

Elisee-Louis  Fatiguet  was  born,  nearly  seventy-six  years 
ago,  in  the  romantic  old  city  of  Bordeaux.  He  was  still  an 
infant  when  down  to  Bordeaux  came  the  first  rumors  of 


strange  happenings  in  a  mountain  village  something  over  a 
hundred  miles  away.  A  little  girl  named  Bernadette  said 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  appeared  to  her  .  .  .  Per¬ 

haps  as  a  young  seminarian  or  priest  Louis  Fatiguet  was 
one  of  the  first  pilgrims  to  Lourdes.  Ordained  in  1881,  he 
labored  in  parish  work  for  four  years  and  then  became  a 
Vincentian.  A  year  later  he  went  to  China.  In  1911  he  was 
made  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Northern  Kiangsi,  since  1924 
called  the  Vicariate  of  Nanchang. 

Nanchang  Vicariate  borders  on  that  of  Yukiang,  of  which 
Bishop  Sheehan,  C.  M.,  is  Vicar  and  in  which  our  Kienchang 
missions  are.  Nor  is  Nanchang  far  from  Hanyang,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking.  Kuling,  where  our  missionaries  have 
often  gone  for  brief  rest-periods  in  summer,  is  within  the 
Vicariate  of  the  late  Bishop.  Sojourning  in  Nanchang,  our 
priests  and  Sisters  received  every  possible  courtesy  from  the 
kind-hearted  Vicar. 

An  Apostolic  Soul 

Bishop  Fatiguet’s  life  was  an  inspiring  one.  He  was  no 
lover  of  creature-comforts.  His  official  headquarters  were, 
of  course,  at  the  Mission,  but  he  preferred  to  live  in  quarters 
that  were  secluded,  almost  hidden.  And  so  the  episcopal 
residence  was  an  old  shack  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  three 
miles  outside  the  town. 

Here  the  Bishop  lived  in  apostolic  simplicity.  An  old 
couple  living  near  looked  after  his  material  needs.  Hard 
by  his  hermitage  stood  the  memorial  chapel  built  years  ago 
to  the  memory  of  the  Nanchang  martyrs.  The  shack  itself 
was  furnished — well,  just  as  you  would  expect  a  mere  shack 
to  be  furnished.  It  had  a  Chinese  bed,  an  ancient  table,  a 
couple  of  chairs,  some  shelves  for  books,  a  crucifix,  and  so 
forth. 

A  Distinguished  Guest 

Once  the  Apostolic  Delegate  came  to  Kiangsi  and  paid 
a  visit  to  the  hermitage.  It  was  a  surprise  visit,  for  the 
Bishop  would  certainly  have  come  in  to  receive  his  dis- 
tinquished  visitor  at  the  Mission,  had  he  known  in  time. 
However,  Archbishop  Costantini  does  not  love  formality. 
He  prefers  to  move  among  his  priests  as  a  missionary  like 
themselves. 

And  so  it  happened  that  one  sunny  morning  the  Bishop 
saw,  coming  up  through  the  graveyard,  the  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Holy  Father  ...  He  was  a  little  em- 
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Bishop  Fatignet’s  “episcopal  palace” — little  more  than  a  shack — hidden  away 
from  the  world  and  lacking  in  creature-comforts  of  zvhich  the  Bishop  had 

voluntarily  deprived  himself 


barrassed,  of  course,  at  first,  but  still 
he  rose  to  the  occasion — and  with  all 
the  graceful  hospitality  of  old  France. 

Somewhere  in  the  larder  there  was 
a  bottle  of  champagne,  old  and  spark¬ 
ling,  the  very  spirit  of  la  belle  Patrie. 
A  gift  to  the  Bishop,  it  stood  back 
there  on  the  shelf,  ashamed  of  its 
low-brow  companions  in  obscurity,  the 
old  kettle  and  its  fellow  utensils.  How 
long  that  bottle  had  stood  there,  I  do 
not  know.  But  now  the  Bishop  rescued 
it  from  oblivion  and  cobwebs,  and 
brought  it  down  to  the  ancient  table. 

Yet  hermitages  have  their  disadvan¬ 
tages.  They  make  little  or  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  hospitality.  And  so  there 
were  no  wine-glasses — no  glasses  at 
all,  in  fact.  Nothing  but  rice-bowls, 
the  rice-bowls  you  find  in  every  Chi¬ 
nese  household.  And  if  the  vintage 
was  old,  I  can  guarantee  that  the  bowls 
were  old,  too.  You  know  the  kind — 
chipped  and  scarred  and  cracked. 

The  golden  sunlight  streamed  in 
through  the  open  door  as  the  cham¬ 
pagne  was  poured  .  .  .  The  scene 

must  have  been  one  to  linger  long  in 
the  memory  of  His  Excellency  the 
Apostolic  Delegate:  the  bare  little 
hermitage,  the  chipped  old  bowls,  the 
sparkling  champagne  and  the  tall,  slen¬ 
der  figure  of  the  gracious  old  Bishop, 
his  host. 

AND  last  week  he  died,  the  kindly 
veteran  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Nan- 
chang.  And  dying,  passed  to  the  re¬ 
ward  of  nearly  half  a  century  of 
apostolic  labors  in  Central  China. 

Out  of  his  poverty  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated  for  posterity  a  gold  mine  of 
heroic  example.  To  know  him  was  to 
love  him,  and  in  his  presence  one  felt 
the  glow  of  enthusiasm  that  radiated 
through  his  apostolic  soul.  Bishop 
Fatiguet  was  truly  a  great  missionary. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 


Sisters  of  St.  Columban 

Hanyang 

THIS  evening  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
artificial  flowers  arrived  from  Han¬ 
kow  from  our  little  Chinese  friend, 
Sally.  Pedalo  was  sent  to  Hankow  a 
few  days  ago,  and  home  he  comes  with 
a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  a  note  from 
Sister  C.  Apparently,  he  had  made  a 
friendly  call  on  his  own,  and  not  only 
that,  but  had  dropped  a  hint,  I  am 
afraid,  about  Mother’s  Feast.  Today 
we  wanted  him  to  get  flowers  but  he 
wouldn’t  budge.  He  said  Sister  C. 
was  getting  some  made,  and  sure 
enough  they  arrived  about  an  hour 
afterwards. 

This  is  the  Donja’s  (Mother  Supe¬ 
rior’s)  Feast,  and  such  a  day  as  it 
has  been!  From  1  o’clock  until  3:30 
we  were  entertained  in  St.  Joseph’s 
by  the  catechumens.  It  started  with  a 
dance,  a  sort  of  scarf  dance,  by  one  of 
the  little  ones — such  a  graceful  per¬ 


formance,  on  the  old  stage  that  creaked 
and  groaned  and  jumped  with  every 
step.  The  stage,  I  may  explain,  con¬ 
sisted  of  bed  boards  supported  on 
benches,  and  every  time  anyone  ap¬ 
peared  on  it,  I  felt  there  would  be  a 
collapse,  but  it  held  out. 

The  Play 

The  play  was  very  amusing.  The 
Donja  sat  in  state  on  their  best 
flowered  blanket,  flanked  by  the  com¬ 
munity  on  both  sides.  Anna  took  all 
the  principal  parts  in  the  play,  and 
was  Doctor,  Priest  and  Magistrate  by 
turn.  Pedalo’s  wife  took  the  part  of 
an  old  man.  She  made  a  great  hit  in 
glasses  and  a  black  mustache,  which 
stood  straight  out  and  fell  to  the  floor 
in  moments  of  excitement.  Enessa  was 
resplendent  in  a  red  shirt  and  an  air 
of  dignity — she  acted  the  grand  lady 
who  provided  a  feast  for  a  poor 
family. 

The  audience  was  much  interested 
in  this  scene.  A  lot  of  them  climbed 
on  the  stage  to  get  a  better  view,  hop¬ 
ing  perhaps  to  get  a  share  of  the  good 
things.  When  the  curtain  fell  at  the 
end  of  every  act,  a  crowd  of  young¬ 
sters  rushed  to  get  under  it.  It  was 
all  very  funny  and  we  really  enjoyed 
it.  At  the  end  they  sang  their  thanks 
to  the  Donja,  who  asked  Rosa,  the  old 
Virgin,  to  make  a  speech  in  her  name. 
She  did  so  with  a  nice  little  sermon. 

I  EXPECT  you  have  heard  about 
the  night  invasion  of  the  Catechu- 
menate  by  popos  (Grannies),  mothers, 
babies  and  girls  from  Lee-chia-hu.  A 
fortnight  previously  seven  married 
women  and  three  girls  arrived  from 
Ko-chia-dze,  Father  O’Connell’s  par¬ 
ish.  We  have  now  about  90  boarders 
and  15  day  pupils — in  all  we  are  feed¬ 
ing  105. 
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Books 

The  Angelic  Doctor 

The  Life  and  Thought  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas 

By  Jacques  Maritain 
Translated  by  J.  F.  Scanlan 

Lincoln  MacVeagh,  The  Dial  Press, 
New  York,  1931,  300  pp.  $2.50 

A  BOOK  well  worth  the  waiting 
for. 

Three  errors,  like  a  radical  disease, 
attack  the  triple  root  of  our  life  to¬ 
day;  rational,  religious  and  moral.  To 
come  back  to  sound  principles  on  all 
three,  the  world  must  return  to,  and 
be  renewed  in  Christ — but  how?  It 
needs  a  thinker,  an  apostle,  a  doctor. 
Above  all  it  needs  a  saint.  M.  Mari¬ 
tain  finds  each  title  important  enough 
for  a  whole  chapter.  And  he  is  careful 
to  put  the  saint  first.  Never  was  an 
age  more  in  need  of  St.  Thomas  and 
his  teaching. 

This  is  the  thesis  of  the  book  culled 
here  and  there.  Though  indeed  every 
page  is  alive  with  it. 

“The  Apostle  of  the  mind,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Truth,  the  restorer  of  intellec¬ 
tual  order,  St.  Thomas  wrote  not  for 
the  thirteenth  century  but  for  our  time 
.  .  .  He  is  a  contemporary  writer,  the 
most  modern  of  all  philosophers.  He 
adheres  so  purely  to  the  light  of  wis¬ 
dom  that  he  enjoys  such  liberty  as  no 
philosopher  ever  knew  .  .  .  He  is  the 
Apostle  of  our  time  .  .  .  And  of  him 
we  should  ask  the  secret  of  wisdom 
and  the  apostolic  conquest  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  world.” 

A  great  book  on  the  greatest  of  all 
philosophers.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  pleas — and  there  have  been 
many  eloquent  pleas — to  all  lovers  of 
the  true  and  the  good  to  hearken  to 
the  voices  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs 
(over  sixty  of  them!)  and  come  to 
slake  the  thirst  of  their  souls  in  the 
Philosophia  Perennis. 

Probably  only  one  man  could  write 
this  book  in  this  way.  And  that  man 
is  M.  Maritain.  That  many  of  the 
finest  contributions  on  the  life  and  the 
life’s  labor  of  St.  Thomas  have  been 
given  us  by  a  layman,  is  additional 
proof  that  true  Thomistic  teaching  is 
truly  Catholic. 

“To  know  Truth  with  understanding 
one  must  love  it !”  said  St.  Thomas. 
M.  Maritain  is  a  good  disciple.  He 
teaches  his  readers — and  we  hope  you 
who  read  this  will  be  one  of  them — 
to  love  St.  Thomas  and  the  great 
truths  that  he  lived  for.  For  God  is 
Truth  and  God  is  Love. 

The  price  of  the  book,  which  is  only 
$2.50,  is  a  further  recommendation  in 
its  favor. 


Thanks  Be  To  God 

Omaha,  Nebr. — Kindly  publish  my 
thanks  for  favors  received  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Mother.  I  prayed  to  her  to  help  me 
in  my  studies  and  the  result  was  that 
I  got  a  much  better  report  card. 

Omaha,  Nebr. — The  enclosed  is  an 
offering  for  Masses  for  the  Poor 
Souls  in  thanksgiving  for  favors 
received.  Please  publish. 

Lindenhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.— Am  en¬ 
closing  a  check  for  Masses  in  honor 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Blessed 
Mother,  St.  Joseph,  the  Little  Flower 
and  St.  Jude. 

Windsor  Locks,  Conn. — I  am  en¬ 
closing  an  offering  for  a  Mass  in 
honor  of  St.  Anthony  for  a  favor 
received.  I  promised  to  have  it  pub¬ 
lished. 

Madison,  Wis. — I  am  enclosing  an 
offering  for  a  Mass  in  honor  of 
Our  Mother  of  Perpetual  Help  for 
favor  received.  Please  publish. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Please  pub¬ 
lish  my  thanksgiving  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  for  safe  recovery 
from  two  serious  operations. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  have 
published  all  my  gratitude  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  for  many 
graces  received  in  the  past  weeks. 

Maspeth,  L.  I. — Please  publish 
thanksgiving  in  The  Far  East  for 
favor  received  through  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  St.  Jude. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — I  wish  published  in 
The  Far  East  thanks  to  St.  An¬ 
thony  and  St.  Philomena  for  favor 
granted. 

Co.  Bluffs,  la. — Enclosed  please  find 
offering  for  Masses — one  for  the 
Poor  Souls  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  one  for  the  Poor 
Souls  in  honor  of  the  Little  Flower. 


Requiescant  in  Pace 

Please  pray  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of : 

Brother  Henry  Barry,  O.  P.,  Sister 
Mary  Angus,  Sister  Mary  Gertrude, 
Mrs.  Ann  McGourty,  Mrs.  Mary  Ar- 
linghaus,  Mrs.  C.  Barker,  Mrs.  Anna 
Roach,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Hughes, 
Kathryn  Calahan,  Miss  E.  McKenna, 
Miss  Anne  Arlinghaus,  Angus  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Miss  Margaret  Smyth,  Mr. 
C.  Murphy, 

and  all  the  deceased  members  and 

benefactors  of  the  Chinese  Mission 

Society. 

May  their  souls,  and  the  souls  of  all 
the  faithful  departed,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 

Amen. 


MftRiEdSf 

Sioux  City,  la. — Please  have  Mass 
said  in  honor  of  St.  Jude  in  thanks¬ 
giving  for  partial  recovery  from 
serious  illness. 

Oak  Park,  Ill. — I  have  been  ill  for 
over  two  years  and  have  not  been 
able  to  get  outdoors.  I  promised 
that  I  would  have  it  published  if  I 
were  able  to  get  to  church  to  make 
my  Easter  duty.  I  received  Holy 
Communion  yesterday  in  church. 

Bennington,  Vt. — I  am  enclosing  an 
offering  for  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving 
in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
Blessed  Mother  and  St.  Joseph  for 
the  return  of  my  husband  to  the  Sac¬ 
raments  after  having  been  absent 
for  twenty-one  years.  Please  pub¬ 
lish. 

Providence,  R.  I. — I  am  enclosing 
an  offering  in  thanksgiving  to  St. 
Anthony  for  the  recovery  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  was  lost.  I  promised 
publication. 

Chicago,  Ill. — The  enclosed  offering 
is  in  thanksgiving  for  a  favor  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  intercession  of 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  and 
St.  Therese  of  the  Child  Jesus. 

Hazleton,  Pa. — Please  publish  in 
The  Far  East  thanksgiving  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  her 
Son  for  favor  received. 


The  Glories  of  Spain 

(Concluded  from  page  6) 
the  Moon,  the  Stars,  birds  and  animals. 
They  called  the  souls  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  Anitos,  and  they  professed 
great  faith  in  their  power.  To  obtain 
their  desires  they  placed  food  and 
liquor  on  the  graves  of  the  dead. 
Sacrifices  of  animals  and  even  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  were  quite  common  among 
some  of  the  tribes,  and  both  the 
Negritos  and  the  Malays  were  ex¬ 
tremely  fanatical,  given  to  all  kinds  of 
superstitions.  As  we  might  expect  in 
the  circumstances,  the  state  of  morality 
was  low :  wives  were  bought  and  sold, 
and  children  did  not  hesitate  to  enslave 
their  own  parents.  It  was  on  material 
such  as  this  that  the  Spanish  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  to  work. 

Sons  of  St.  Augustine 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Augustinians 
to  be  the  first  missionaries  who  landed 
on  the  Archipelago  of  San  Lorenzo, 
afterwards  called  by  Legaspi  the 
Philippines,  in  honor  of  Prince  Philip, 
later  Philip  the  Second.  To  their  great 
surprise  they  were  received  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Island  of  Cebu,  who,  within  a  short 
time,  was  baptized  along  with  several 
hundred  other  natives.  In  1564  the 
celebrated  Augustinian,  Father  Urdan- 
eta,  who  as  a  layman  had  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  1524,  came  to  the 
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same  Island  with  the  famous  Legaspi, 
to  whom  belongs  the  glory  of  founding 
the  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  Islands 
and  who  was  also  greatly  instrumental 
in  the  work  of  Christian  civilization 
in  the  Philippines. 

Other  Missionaries  Arrive 

The  Franciscans  arrived  in  1577, 
and  a  few  years  later  came  the  first 
bishop,  the  Dominican  Salazar,  one  of 
the  greatest  figures  in  the  history  of 
the  Philippines.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  few  Jesuits  and  followed  in  the 
year  1587  by  his  own  brothers,  the 
Dominicans,  and  by  the  Recollect  Au- 
gustinians  in  1606. 

Troubles  from  Without 

The  Colony  from  the  very  beginning 
of  its  discovery  had  to  struggle  against 
internal  and  external  foes — the  Dutch, 
the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Moros, 
and  the  natives  of  Bohol  in  Cagayan. 
The  very  city  of  Manila,  where  sev¬ 
eral  religious  Orders  had  just  built 
their  convents  and  schools,  was  totally 
destroyed  in  1645  by  a  severe  earth¬ 
quake. 

The  Power  of  Sacrifice 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  work 
of  evangelization  went  rapidly  for¬ 
ward.  The  members  of  various  re¬ 
ligious  Orders,  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  the  fearless  Salazar,  pene¬ 
trated  farther  and  farther  the  interior 
of  the  country.  In  truth  the  natives 
were  won  not  by  the  sword  but  by 
the  self-sacrificing  lives  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  influence  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  over  the  people  was  so  great 
that  it  has  been  said,  and  it  is  admitted 
by  all  impartial  historians,  that  the 
Islands  were  conquered  both  materially 
and  spiritually  by  the  religious  Orders. 
In  fact,  it  was  not  until  1822  that  there 
was  a  garrison  of  Spanish  troops  in 
the  Philippines,  and  even  then  they 
were  used  merely  to  protect  the  natives 
from  enemies  from  without. 

Figures  Tell 

Up  to  the  year  1896  the  Augustinians 
had  founded  242  towns  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  2,000,000.  The 
Recollect  Augustinians,  194  towns  with 
a  population  of  1,175,000.  The  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  153  towns  with  a  population 
of  a  little  more  than  one  million.  The 
Dominicans,  69  towns  with  700,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  Jesuits,  167  in 
number,  ministered  to  about  200,000 
Christians  in  the  missions  of  Min¬ 
danao.  True,  there  were  a  number  of 
martyrs  and  many  more  died  victims 
of  the  climatic  conditions  and  their 
heroic  work,  but,  thanks  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  missionaries,  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Islands  was  made  with 
very  little  shedding  of  blood.  It  was 


the  Cross  of  the  missionary  which  ex¬ 
plored  the  Indian  tribes  and  won  them 
for  the  Catholic  Church.  This  fact  is 
so  evident  that  ex-President  Taft  once 
stated  that  the  evangelization  as  well 
as  the  civilization  of  the  Archipelago 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  Spanish  mission¬ 
aries,  and  especially  to  the  Augustin¬ 
ians,  who  had  sent  more  than  4,000 
members  to  the  Islands. 

Promoters  of  Literature 

In  addition  to  their  far-reaching 
influence  for  peace  and  goodwill  the 
religious  Orders  accomplished  notable 
work  in  literature  and  science.  Father 


Manuel  Blanca,  an  Augustinian,  was 
the  author  of  Flora  Filipina,  a  monu¬ 
mental  work  in  four  folio  volumes. 
Father  Rodrigo  a  Moriz,  a  Recollect 
Augustinian,  who  after  evangelizing 
the  natives  of  Bataan  and  founding 
houses  of  his  Order  in  Manila,  Cebu 
and  Mindanao,  sailed  for  Persia  where 
he  converted  many  infidels,  wrote  a 
large  number  of  books,  famous  among 
them  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  a 
native  dialect,  Origin  of  Oriental  Em¬ 
pires,  and  A  Collection  of  Maps  of 
various  islands,  seas  and  provinces 
and  A  Family  Book  of  Medicine  for 
the  use  of  Filipinos. 

And  of  Education 

With  regard  to  education  in  the 
Islands,  the  Spanish  missionaries  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  system  with  which  we 
are  familiar  here  at  home.  Wherever 
they  penetrated,  church  and  school 
went  together.  The  Jesuits  built  col¬ 
leges  in  Cavite,  Cebu,  Manila  and 
other  important  towns.  The  Domin¬ 
icans  had  their  flourishing  University 
of  Saint  Thomas  in  Manila,  and  sev¬ 
eral  colleges  in  other  towns.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeeth  century  there 
was  no  Christian  village  without  its 
school,  and  they  were  well  attended. 
From  the  Jesuit  College  of  the  Ateneo 
de  Manila  alone  have  come  over  2,000 


graduated  teachers. 

The  Tide  Turns 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Legaspi  in 
the  Philippines,  in  1564,  he  wrote  of 
the  natives:  “They  are  a  crafty  and 
treacherous  race;  they  are  a  people 
extremely  vicious,  fickle,  untruthful 
and  full  of  other  superstitions.  No 
law  binds  relative  to  relative,  parents 
to  children  or  brother  to  brother.” 
Hon.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  who  was  in 
the  Philippines  just  before  and  at  the 
time  of  the  American  occupation, 
wrote :  “The  traveler  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  open  handed  and 


cheerful  hospitality  of  the  Filipino. 
Their  homes  are  well  regulated  and 
their  family  life  very  happy.  Children 
are  orderly,  respectful  and  obedient  to 
their  parents.  The  native  is  self-re¬ 
specting  and  self-restrained  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree.”  The  remarkable 
change  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
zeal,  sacrifices  and  labors  of  the 
Spanish  missionaries  in  the  Islands. 

Spain  of  Today 

What  Catholic  Spain  did  in  Mexico 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  she  has  done 
in  every  Republic  of  South  America 
since  its  discovery  and  in  practically 
every  other  land  where  the  Catholic 
Church  maintains  its  missions.  Foreign 
missionary  seminaries  have  been 
opened  throughout  the  country;  mis¬ 
sionary  expositions  have  been  held; 
Mission  Rallies  have  been  frequent; 
new  mission  magazines  are  being  pub¬ 
lished.  In  a  word,  never  in  the  history 
of  Catholic  Spain  has  the  country 
shown  more  enthusiasm  for  the  mis¬ 
sions  than  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
fall  of  the  Monarchial  Government. 

I  repeat — what  will  be  the  final  out¬ 
come?  Divine  Providence  will  doubt¬ 
less  grant  to  Catholic  Spain  the  victory 
which  will  assure  the  continuation  of 
her  glorious  record  in  the  field  of  the 
missions. 
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Hints  the  HoHIC 




Health  Hints 

By  M.  D. 

■pOISON  IVY 

Speaking  of  picnics :  Doctor 
A.  B.  Stevens  of  San  Francisco  has 
spent  considerable  time  investigating 
poison  ivy  and  its  relatives,  poison  oak 
and  sumach.  He  finds  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  is  practically  the  same. 
This  principle  is  very  adhesive.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  remove  from  the 
skin  with  soap  and  water  and  hence 
it  is  easily  conveyed  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another  by  contact. 

However,  if  the  surface  which  has 
been  in  contact  with  the  poison  is 
thoroughly  washed  with  alcohol,  ether, 
kerosene  or  gasoline,  the  effect  of  the 
poison  will  be  confined  to  its  original 
location.  There  is  no  further  danger 
of  contact  with  the  poison,  if  the  sur¬ 
face  is  so  washed  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes. 

Liniments  or  ointments  should  never 
be  applied  to  a  poisoned  surface  un¬ 
less  washed  as  above.  They  only  serve 
to  dissolve  the  poison  and  spread  it 
to  surrounding  areas. 

A  three  or  four  per  cent  solution  of 
Phenol  (carbolic  acid)  will  relieve  the 
itching  of  a  treated  area  in  three  or 
four  minutes. 

POISONING  by  Pill 

In  1924,.  70  deaths  due  to  acci¬ 
dental  poisoning  of  children  under 
four  years  of  age  were  reported  from 
the  Industrial  Division  of  one  insur¬ 
ance  company. 

The  poison  was  identified  as  strych¬ 
nine  in  24  cases.  In  every  one  of  the 
cases  the  child  had  mistaken  chocolate- 
coated  cathartic  pills  for  candies,  and 
the  cathartic  pills  in  the  gross  had 
contained  enough  strychnine  to  cause 
the  death  of  the  child. 

Never,  under  any  circumstance, 
leave  medicines  within  the  reach  of 
young  .  children.  Secondly,  read  the 
label  on  your  bottles  and  take  extra 
precaution  with  regard  to  medicines 
containing  even  slight  doses  of  poison. 
The  dose  in  an  individual  pill  may  be 
innocuous,  but  four  or  five  pills  may 
contain  a  dangerous  amount.  Finally, 
there  is  absolutely  no  therapeutic  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  inclusion  of  strychnine 
in  cathartic  pills. 


Drinks  —  Cool  and 
Refreshing 

Oriental  Punch 

Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  water  and 
sugar  6  minutes.  Add  cloves,  cinna¬ 
mon  and  ginger,  cover  and  let  stand 
until  cold.  Add  fruit  juices,  strain  and 
color  green,  add  peppermint.  Let  stand 
1  hour,  pour  into  punch  bowl  over  a 
cake  of  ice.  Garnish  with  fresh  mint 
leaves. 

1  cup  sugar  Green  coloring 

1  cup  water  1  inch  stick  cinnamon 

6  cloves  Canton  ginger 

3  oranges  (juice)  2  lemons  (juice) 

1  drop  oil  peppermint  Mint  leaves 

Fruit  Punch 


1  quart  carbonated 
water  or  ginger  ale 
I  pint  of  any  fruit  in 
season 


1  quart  tea 

1  pint  pineapple  juice 
6  lemons 
3  oranges 

2  cups  sugar 

Mix  tea,  sugar,  fruit.  When  ready 
to  serve,  add  crushed  ice  and  immedi¬ 
ately  before  serving  add  carbonated 
water  or  ginger  ale. 

Proportions  for  one  gallon  of 
Punch : 

2  cups  sugar  and  2  cups  water  boiled 
to  a  thin  syrup. 

3-5  cups  fruit  juice  and  pulp. 

1/3  cup  strong  tea  infusion. 

1/2  ounce  gelatin  (gives  smooth¬ 
ness). 

1  quart  carbonated  water. 

Currant  Punch 

1%  cups  sugar  Juice  3  oranges 

2  cups  water  Juice  1  lemon 

2  cups  currant  juice 

Make  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water 
and  cook  5  minutes.  Cool.  Combine 
currant  juice,  lemon  juice  and  orange 
juice.  Add  syrup,  chill  and  serve.  Ice 
cubes  into  which  marachino  cherries 
or  large  currants  have  been  frozen 
make  a  delightful  garnish  for  this 
punch. 

Lemonade 

1  cup  sugar  Juice  3  lemons 

t  pint  water 

Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  sugar  and 
water  together.  Cool.  Add  fruit  juice. 
Dilute  with  ice  water  to  suit  taste. 
Lemon  syrup  may  be  bottled  and  kept 
on  hand  to  use  as  needed. 

Pineapple  Lemonade 
Add  1 1/2  tablespoon  grated  pineap¬ 
ple  to  each  cup  of  lemonade.  Pineapple 


cubes  may  now  be  obtained  in  red  and 
green  colors  so  that  in  case  a  color 
scheme  is  desired  the  beverage  may  be 
made  more  attractive. 

Mint  Julep 


6  cups  ginger  ale 
1  bunch  fresh  mint 


1  cup  lemon  juice 
1  A  cups  sugar 
A  cup  water 

Add  sugar,  water  and  mint  leaves  to 
lemon  juice.  Let  stand  30  minutes. 
Pour  over  a  large  chunk  of  ice  and 
add  ginger  ale. 

Iced  Tea 

Strain  hot  tea  into  glasses  which 
have  been  filled  with  cracked  ice. 
Add  sugar  and  lemon  juice  and  cloves 
to  taste.  Garnish  with  lemon  or  orange 
as  desired.  Tea  made  in  this  manner 
has  a  more  delightful  flavor  and  is 
clearer. 

Cold  Desserts  —Refreshing 
as  IV ell 

Milk  Sherbet 


4  cups  milk  (thin 
cream  may  be  used) 


cups  sugar 
Juice  3  lemons 


Mix  sugar  and  lemon  juice  thor¬ 
oughly.  Add  cream  or  milk  slowly, 
stirring  constantly.  Pour  into  freezer 
which  has  been  packed  with  ice  and 
salt  ready  for  use.  In  case  the  mix¬ 
ture  should  curdle,  it  will  disappear 
when  frozen.  Two  egg  whites,  stiffly 
beaten,  may  be  added  when  mixture  is 
partially  frozen.  This  will  increase 
the  bulk. 

Caramel  Ice  Cream 


1  cup  sugar 
A  cup  boiling  water 
1  quart  cream 


lA  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoon  vanilla 


Melt  sugar  in  iron  pan;  when  car¬ 
amelized,  add  boiling  water  gradually; 
cook  to  a  syrup,  mix  with  scalded 
cream  and  sugar.  When  thoroughly 
cool,  freeze. 

Apricot  Ice  Cream 

2  quarts  milk 
1  tablespoon  flour 
1  quart  can  apricots 
1  cup  grated  pine¬ 
apple 

Make  syrup  of  sugar  and  water. 
Cook  five  minutes.  Add  grated  pine¬ 
apple,  apricots  cut  fine  with  juice, 
juice  and  pulp  of  oranges  and  lemon 
juice.  Scald  milk,  add  flour  moistened 
with  2  tablespoons  milk  and  cook  2 
minutes.  Blend  milk  and  fruit  mix¬ 
ture.  Cool  and  freeze.  Makes  about 
1  gallon. 


2  cups  sugar 

1  cup  hot  water 

2  oranges 

'A  cup  lemon  juice 
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Summer  IV ardrobe 

My  Dear  Sister: 

Now  that  the  hot  weather  is  upon 
us,- you  have,  if  you  are  a  foresighted 
person,  your  summer  wardrobe  pretty 
well  assembled,  or  at  any  rate,  it 
ought  to  be  a  few  weeks  before  you 
are  justified  in  bursting  forth  in  the 
perennial  feminine  complaint:  “I 
haven't  a  thing  to  wear !”  Just  to  see 
whether  or  not  you’ve  been  profiting 
by  my  advice  about  the  clothes  prob¬ 
lem  in  relation  to  the  summer  months, 
you  might  test  yourself  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions,  with  the  open  clothes 
closet  before  you. 

TS  my  wardrobe  practical?  I  know 
some  conventional  housewives  who 
have  too  many  party  frocks  and  too 
few  housedresses ;  whose  love  of  soft, 
silky  things  leads  them  astray  when 
they  go  on  a  shopping  orgy,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  spend  too  much  of  their 
allowances  on  dress-up  things,  and  too 
little  on  every  day  necessities.  Or  bus¬ 
iness  women  who  put  so  much  of  their 
income  into  chiffons  and  laces  that 
there  comes  a  time  when  they  are 
forced  to  wear  them  to  their  offices — 
instead  of  the  nice  tailored  things  they 
ought  to  wear.  So,  check  over  your 
clothes,  and  find  out  if  they  really  fit 
your  actual  needs.  If  they  don’t,  this 
is  a  good  time  to  start  a  reform  move¬ 
ment  ! 

ARE  my  clothes  becoming?  Now 
I,  for  instance,  love  yellow — but 
it  makes  me  look  like  an  anemia  pa¬ 
tient,  so  not  a  shred  of  that  lovely 
color  will  you  find  in  my  apparel. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  clothes  is  beau¬ 
tiful  unless  it  is  suitable,  in  type,  fab¬ 
ric  and  color,  to  the  person  who  is 
wearing  it.  If  you  are  a  bit  plump, 
and  have  in  a  rash  moment  given  way 
to  that  old  craving  for  something  all 
covered  with  ruffles  and  flounces,  I 
beg  of  you  to  grit  your  teeth  and  send 
the  unbecoming  garment  to  the  local 
orphans.  Or  if  it’s  a  case  of  a  wrong 
color,  the  trusty  dye  pot  will  be  a  big 
help. 

RE  my  summer  things  washable  ? 

Not  everything  can  be  plunged 
into  a  soap  and  water  bath,  but  the 
sensible  woman  will  select  a  very  large 
proportion  of  her  summer  wardrobe 
in  washable  materials.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  things  that 


=Letters  to  Polly,  T^o.  43= 

Dear  Polly:  I’ve  just  been 
looking  over  the  vacation  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  latest  papers 
from  home.  Alluring  descrip¬ 
tions  of  cool  lakes  and  moun¬ 
tains,  foamy  surf  and  sunny 
beaches  —  how  they  make  my 
mouth  water ! 

I  realize  how  you  must  feel. 
You  must  stay  at  home  this  year 
again.  It  hurts.  Especially  when 
you  see  the  children’s  heat-hag¬ 
gard  faces.  It’s  hard  when  they 
start  asking  you  questions  about 
it  or  telling  where  the  Joneses 
are  going.  You  pretend  you  don’t 
feel  it  but  you  do. 

Brave  old  Polly,  keep  your 
heart  up !  I  don’t  remember 
reading  that  the  Holy  Family  got 
away  to  a  vacation  resort  for 
summer.  They  hadn’t  always  a 
home,  much  less  a  holiday. 

Everything  worthwhile  costs 
a  pang.  It  costs  to  be  like  Jesus, 
Mary  and  Joseph  but  it’s  glor¬ 
iously  worthwhile. 

Every  privation  borne  means 
you  are  saving  up  for  an  eternal 
vacation.  Make  sure  of  that. 
Heaven  alone  is  worth  weeping 
for  and  working  for. 

Summer  is  a  hard  time  on  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Heat,  mosquitoes,  fa¬ 
tigue,  bandits.  Bear  some  of  the 
heartaches  and  headaches  for  the 
Cause  we’re  trying  to  serve.  Im¬ 
mortal  souls  are  at  stake. 

Uncle  Billy. 


can  be  had  in  the  washable  list :  sports 
and  tailored  daytime  dresses,  it  goes 
without  saying,  will  be  of  washable 
summer  silks,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  varieties,  or  of  cotton,  which 
comes  up  beautiful  as  new  after  a 
tubbing;  there  is  a  group  of  synthetic 
fabrics  that  look  like  the  loveliest 
chiffon,  which  wash  as  well  as  a  linen 
handkerchief ;  and  there  are  even  fab¬ 
ric  hats,  shoes,  handbags,  and  so  forth, 
that  respond  to  the  soap  and  water 
treatment.  The  selection  of  washable 
clothes  is  the  only  alternative  to  pro¬ 
hibitive  cleaning  bills  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  if  one  is  to  be  cool  and 
dainty  and  fresh-looking  on  the  hot 
days.  And  every  summer  more  and 
more  washable  garments  and  acces¬ 


sories  are  placed  on  the  market,  so 
that  it  is  practically  true  now  that 
every  summer  need  can  be  had  in  a 
tubbable  version. 

ND  one  last  question,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  for  us  Cath¬ 
olic  women — are  my  clothes  modest ? 
It  is  so  easy,  what  with  the  fashion 
importance  of  sleeves,  longer  skirts, 
little  jackets  that  aren’t  a  bit  hot,  and 
so  on,  to  be  modestly  clad  without  any 
bundlesomeness  or  lack  of  smartness, 
that  I  needn’t  say  more  on  that  deli¬ 
cate  subject,  I’m  sure. 

Your  loving  sister, 

Marion. 


Styles  in  V ogue 


7141  Attractive  Style  for  Mature  Figures. 

Printed  silk  in  a  blue  pattern  on  a  gray 
ground  was  chosen  for  this  model  with  gray 
crepe  for  vestee  and  collar  facings.  This  dress 
has  slenderizing  lines.  The  waist  portions  are 
in  hip  length,  and  extend  in  a  panel  section 
over  the  centre  of  the  front,  where  they  join 
godets,  and  flare  side  and  back  skirt  sections. 

Designed  in  8  Sizes:  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48,  50 
and  52  inches  bust  measure.  It  will  require 
5 yards  of  32  inch  material  for  the  46  inch 
size.  Collar  and  vestee  of  contrasting  material 
will  require  V%  yard  39  inches  wide. 

7157.  Charming  Frock  for  Little  Miss.  Zephyr 
in  a  pink  and  blue  floral  pattern,  on  a  cream 
background,  is  here  pictured.  One  could  use 
mousseline  de’soie  or  voile. 

Designed  in  4  Sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A 
12  year  size  will,  require  2^  yards  ot  39  inch 
material.  To  finish  with  bias  binding  as  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  large  view,  will  require  6  yards 
lj4  inches  wide. 

These  patterns  will  be  mailed  to  you  for  15c 
each.  Address:  Home  Department,  THE  FAR 
EAST,  St.  Columbans,  Nebr.  Give  size. 
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WwtJ Sast 


Send  your  question  to 


Y our  Difficulties  Solved 

The  Far  East,  St.  Columbans,  Nebr.  It  will  be  answered  in  this  department. 

Non-Catholics  are  cordially  invited  to  send  questions. 




Saint  Emma 

Was  there  ever  a  Saint  Emma?  If 
there  was,  she  is  my  patroness,  though 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  never  heard 
anything  about  her.  E.  S.,  Pa. 

YES,  there  was  a  Saint  Emma,  and 
let’s  hope  there’s  a  second  in  the 
making.  St.  Emma,  or  Hemma  as  she 
is  more  usually  called,  lived  in  the 
eleventh  century.  She  was  a  relation 
of  the  Emperor  St.  Henry  of  Ger¬ 
many,  that  beloved  and  successful  ruler 
of  his  country,  who  claimed  direct 
descent  from  the  great  Charlemagne. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  St. 
Emma  became  a  nun  and  lived  a  most 
exemplary  and  saintly  life  in  the  con¬ 
vent  where  she  died  A.  D.  1045.  Your 
patroness’  Feastday  concurs  with  the 
Feastday  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  June 
29. 

*  *  * 

More  than  One  Mass 

While  assisting  at  Mass  being  said 
at  a  side  altar  (when  Mass  is  also 
being  said  at  the  main  altar)  should 
one  rise  at  the  Gospel — thus  disturbing 
those  around — or  follow  the  people 
who  are  assisting  at  Mass  at  the  main 
altar?  E.  McS.,  Nebr. 

A  GREAT  deal  depends  on  the 

structures  of  the  church.  If  one 
is  assisting  at  a  Mass  celebrated  at  a 
side  altar  where  the  side  is  practically 
a  little  chapel  in  itself,  separated  from 
the  center  of  the  church  by  pillars  or 
a  rail,  it  would  be  proper  to  follow 
the  Mass  in  the  usual  way  by  rising 
at  the  Gospel.  Where  however,  one 
is  really  a  part  of  a  unified  congrega¬ 
tion  and  not  divided  by  any  structural 
feature  from  others  present  in  the 

church,  it  is  often  advisable  not  to 

stand  up  at  the  Gospel  of  a  Mass  said 
at  a  side  altar.  It  is  hard  to  give  a 
general  rule  beyond  the  principle  that 
as  far  as  possible  in  church  one  should, 
while  being  reverent,  avoid  disturbing 
others  and  avoid  making  oneself  no¬ 
ticeable. 

*  *  * 

Faith  is  Your  Fortune 

I  had  my  palm  read  sometime  ago, 
and  a  number  of  things  I  was  told 


One  Brother  Writes  to 
Another 

NOW  reach  that  part  of 
A  your  letter  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  shock  me.  So  you’re 
going  to  be  a  missioner !  !  You 
must  indeed  be  elated  over  the 
fact  if  you  have  definitely  decid¬ 
ed  upon  your  career  and  feel  that 
God  calls  you  to  be  one  of  His 
chosen  ones.  But  why  in  the 
world  do  you  ask  my  opinion 
on  your  choice  ?  You  must  know 
that  no  one  is  more  eager  for 
your  progress  than  I,  and  if  you 
have  made  up  your  mind,  why 
my  opinion  resolves  itself  into 
nothing  more  or  less  than  ‘Con¬ 
gratulations,’  and  ‘God  bless 
you,’  and  I  mean  it. 

“Every  level-headed  Catholic 
knows  that  if  God  is  really  call¬ 
ing  him  to  the  religious  state  he 
is  about  the  luckiest  fellow  in 
the  world  and  would  be  acting 
foolishly  to  ignore  the  call,  pro¬ 
viding  no  obstacle  existed  which 
might  reasonably  deter  him.” 


came  true.  What  is  the  explanation? 
Must  I  tell  my  confessor? 

E.  De  S.,  Calif. 

A  NUMBER  of  things  came  true ! 

Yes,  but  why  should  the  fortune 
teller  get  the  credit?  He  (or  was  it 
she?)  merely  stumbled  across  a  good 
guess,  or  else  had  some  secret  knowl¬ 
edge  of  your  life  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  fairly  prudent  explanation  of  the 
future. 

Palmistry,  no  matter  how  enticingly 
it  may  be  presented  by  its  salaried 
promoters,  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  sheer  nonsense  and  deception. 
To  consult  a  professional  fortune 
teller,  who  claims  to  discover  the  fu¬ 
ture  by  extraordinary  or  unnatural 
means,  is  a  sin  against  the  First  Com¬ 
mandment,  and  when  the  sin  is  serious, 
there  is  an  obligation  to  make  it  known 
in  confession. 

*  *  * 

Pope  and  Prohibition 

Is  it  true  that  the  Pope  of  the  Cath¬ 


olic  Church  favors  Prohibition? 

J.  M.,  N.  Mex. 

NO  Pope  has  ever  made  a  public 
^ statement,  expressing  his  opinion 
on  the  matter.  Prohibition  is  primarily 
a  political  or  economical  question,  and 
the  Catholic  Church  is  not  concerned 
with  it,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  presents 
a  question  of  morals. 

Such  questions  arise  when  Catholic 
theologians  consider  the  right  of  a 
Government  to  infringe  on  human  lib¬ 
erty  to  the  extent  of  telling  a  man 
what  he  must  not  drink — even  in  mod¬ 
eration — or  again  when  they  discuss 
the  good  derived  from  a  prohibition 
law  and  compare  it  with  the  train  of 
evil  that  inevitably  follows  on  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  such  a  law.  These  are 
some  of  the  moral  aspects  of  Prohibi¬ 
tion,  and  as  such,  the  Church  has  a 
perfect  right  to  consider  them. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  add  that  the 
Church  has  always  advocated  temper¬ 
ance  amongst  her  children — temper¬ 
ance  not  only  in  alcoholic  beverages, 
but  also  in  food,  in  pleasure;  in  fact 
in  every  activity  of  man. 

*  *  * 

Stations 

In  saying  the  Stations  of  the  Cross 
it  is  customary  to  say  one  Our  Father 
and  Hail  Mary  after  each  Station. 
May  these  prayers  be  offered  for  the 
Pope’s  intentions,  relieving  one  of  the 
necessity  of  praying  for  the  same  in¬ 
tentions  at  the  end  of  the  Stations? 

E.  McS.,  Nebr. 

IN  saying  the  Stations  it  is  necessary 
to  reflect  devoutly  at  each  Station 
on  some  phase  of  the  Passion.  If  this 
is  done,  the  Our  Father  and  Hail  Mary 
said  at  each  Station  after  or  before 
some  reflection  on  the  Passion,  can 
be  said  for  the  intentions  of  the  Holy 
Father,  thus  making  unnecessary  the 
six  Our  Fathers  and  six  Hail  Marys 
at  the  end.  If  the  prayers  are  being 
said  in  common,  at  least  one  of  those 
saying  the  alternate  parts  of  the 
Our  Father  and  Hail  Mary  should  say 
them  also  for  the  Pope’s  intention. 
Normally,  however,  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  to'  make  the  Stations  a 
unified  devotion  to  the  Passion  and 
leave  over  the  praying  for  the  Pope’s 
intentions  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
Stations  proper. 
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Jf  ith  •  in  Old,  Old  Jl  /an 

^  ^Window 


By 

Colum 

Dear  Little  Missionaries  : 

Suppose  I  tell  you  a  funny  story. 

One  day  two  boys,  Jack  and  Bill, 
went  fishing  ...  no,  that  isn’t  what  I 
want  to  say.  .  .  One  day  two  boys, 
Mop  and  Flop,  were  having  an  argu¬ 
ment.  It  was  all  about  eats — the  ar¬ 
gument  was. 

Mop  said  that  college-bred  must  be 
some  kind  of  cake  with  icing  on  the 
top. 

“You’re  wrong,”  contradicted  Flop 
who  had  heard  the  correct  answer 
from  his  dad.  “College-bred,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “isn’t  that  kind  of  cake  at  all. 
College-bred  is  made  from  the  flour 
of  youth  and  the  ‘dough’  of  old  age, 
and  the  older  it  gets  the  harder  it 
boils.” 

*  *  * 

HERE’S  another  one — not  a  joke, 
but  a  true  story. 

An  old  man  sat  in  a  chair  beside 
a  window.  It  was  evening,  and  a  shaft 
of  red  sunset  came  in  through  the 
keyhole  and  lighted  up  a  small  pic¬ 
ture  that  hung  from  a  nail  on  the  wall. 
The  old  man  pulled  at  a  fat  cigar — 
the  last  one  he  had — and  he  seemed 
very  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  There 
was  a  visitor  in  the  room — a  priest 
who  had  dropped  in  to  say  “hello”’ 
to  the  old  man. 

Religion  was  the  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  *  - 

THE  priest  began  at  the  beginning 
of  things,  and  in  a  few  short  sen¬ 
tences  he  explained  the  existence  of 
God,  the  God  Who  made  the  sun,  the 
bright  moon  and  the  mountains  with 
little  streams  tumbling  down  them. 

Next  the  priest  told  of  God’s  love 
for  the  masterpiece  of  His  creation — 
man, — how  the  Son  of  God  came  to 
live  on  earth  so  that  every  soul  might 
share  in  His  Kingdom  in  a  world 
beyond  the  grave. 

To  an  old  man  who  had  never  heard 
such  things  before,  the  story  was  fas¬ 
cinating  and  filled  with  romance. 


Vacation  Letter 


The  Million  Dollar  Smile 

Another  Buddy  of  Mine  —  John 
Francis  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


THE  priest  went  on:  “And  then, 
after  the  scourging  and  crowning 
of  thorns,  our  Blessed  Lord  climbed  the 
hill  of  Calvary  where  the  soldiers 
drove  the  nails  into  His  Sacred  Hands 
and  bound  Him  fast  to  the  cross. 
His  Blessed  Mother  was  there  to  see 
Him  die  .  .  .  It  was  terrible  .  .  .  But 
God  had  to  die  to  satisfy  His  love 

I 


for  man  .  .  .  for  every  man  .  .  .  for 
you — Mr. — ” 

At  the  mention  of  his  name,  the 
old  man  jumped  in  his  chair.  He  want¬ 
ed  to  speak,  but  not  for  some  time  was 
he  able  to  put  his  thoughts  into  words. 
“You  mean,  Father,”  he  inquired  at 
last,  “that  God  cared  enough  about 
me  to  die  for  me?” 

“Surely,”  said  the  priest.  “That’s 
exactly  what  I  mean.” 

“Well  then,  if  that’s  what  your  reli¬ 
gion  teaches,  I  want  to  become  a  .  .  . 
At  least  I  want  to  think  about  it.” 

r  I  "VHE  old  man  has  since  become  a 
Catholic,  and  whenever  he  meets 
the  priest  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
tell  him  about  God,  he  likes  to  recall 
that  famous  evening  of  many  years 
ago  when  the  red  sunset  came  through 
the  keyhole  and  an  old  man  sat  in  a 
chair  behind  a  fat  cigar  and  listened 
to  things  that  he  had  never  heard 
before. 

Out  in  China  there  are  many  such 
souls,  lovable,  kind-hearted  men  who 
have  only  to  be  told  about  religion  in 
order  to  accept  it.  But  priests  are 
needed  to  tell  the  glad  tidings,  and 
without  them  the  story  of  religion 
will  remain  untold. 


A  Scene  at  Our  Preparatory  Seminary,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y— the  Home 
of  Future  Missionaries  to  China 
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DURING  the  months  of  July  and 
August  many  vocational  decisions 
will  have  to  be  made.  Hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls  will  receive  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  God  to  become  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Some  will  answer  the  invi¬ 
tation.  Some  will  refuse.  Some,  too, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  come.  Par¬ 
ents,  with,  I  suppose,  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  will  persuade  many 
likely  candidates  for  the  priesthood  to 
wait  a  while.  Yes,  wait  too  long. 
Wait  until  there’s  no  vocation  to  wait 
for. 

Little  Missionaries,  won’t  you  pray 
that  none  of  the  boys  and  girls  whom 
Colum  knows  will  fail  to  follow  their 
true  vocations?  If,  by  your  prayers, 
you  can  save  one  vocation  for  the 
foreign  missions,  you  will  have  done 
a  big  day’s  work  for  China — a  work 
that  God  and  your  guardian  angels 
will  never  forget. 

AND  now,  let  me  wish  you  a  pleas¬ 
ant  vacation.  Forget  school  and 
enjoy  yourselves.  But  don’t  forget  that 
you  must  keep  on  praying  and  saving 
for  the  missions.  There  can  be  no 
vacation  from  helping  to  save  souls. 

When  you  return  to  school  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  Colum  plans  to  have  a  big  sur¬ 
prise  ready  for  you.  It’s  something 
you  couldn’t  even  guess  about.  Big ! 
My,  yes !  It’s  worth  .  .  .  It’s  .  .  . 
Well,  I’ll  tell  you  in  next  month’s 
Far  East. 

Your  missionary  pal, 

Colum. 


St.  James’  School,  Penns  Grove 

There  was  once  a  mystery  man  cheery, 
To  find  his  name  he  had  us  all  weary, 
We  sat  up  all  night, 

Thought  with  all  our  might 
Could  it  be  Father  O’Leary ? 

Search  me ! 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Horner,  Pa. 

I  wish  I  owned  a  radio  station  so  I 
could  broadcast  to  the  whole  world 
what  a  wonderful  magazine  The  Far 
East  is. 

I  knew  that  some  Little  Missionary 
could  be  found  who  would  think  as 
I  do. 


Marion  Flaherty,  Camden 

I’m  9  years  old,  and  I’ve  saved  most 
of  this  money  from  the  pennies  that 
I  received  for  running  errands. 

Just  for  that,  Marion,  I  pray  that 
you  are  sent  on  a  one-way  errand  to 
heaven  when  you  die. 


Six  Little  Missionaries  Who  Never 


Forget 

First  Row  (Left  to  Right):  Joseph 
Peters,  Brooklyn ;  Dolores  Masuen,  la. 
Second  Row:  Agnes  Knees,  Trenton; 
Helen  Colarusso,  Newark.  Third 
Rozv:  James  Car  oil,  Trenton;  Au¬ 
gustus  Koorie,  Nezv  Orleans 

Patricia  Darrah,  Delaware 

And  nozv,  Colum,  don’t  you  think 
you  should  tell  me  who  you  are?  I 
zvon  your  beautiful  prize,  so  you  must 
like  me  very  much.  I  think  now  that 
you  ought  to  let  me  in  on  your  secret 
so  that  you  and  I  could  make  every 
one  jealous. 

They’re  jealous  already,  Patricia. 


Josephine  Lee,  N.  J. 

I  have  a  little  sister  seven  months 
old.  Her  name  is  Ellen  and  I  m  going 
to  teach  her  to  save  her  money  for 
the  missions  instead  of  spending  it  for 
candy. 

Josephine,  you  are  a  perfect  peda¬ 
gogical  little  lady— that’s  what  you 
are, — only  more  so. 

* *  *  * 

Holy  Trinity  School,  Passaic 

The  boys  and  girls  of  Eighth  Grade 
have  handed  in  their  mites  for  the 
missions  which,  as  you  see,  amounted 
to  $10.00. 

One  school  can  do  it.  Why  can’t 
you?  Thanks — a  million  of  ’em  in  a 
row,  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  Holy 
Trinity. 

*  *  * 

Little  Missionaries,  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  N.  J. 

Honest,  Colum,  we  have  a  ducky 
Sister  and  no  fooling  either.  She 
knozvs  the  nicest  wisecracks,  and  we 
bet  she  can  beat  Nanky  Poo! 

Positively  impossible ! 

*  *  * 

Sophie  Wyzga,  Trenton 

I  haven’t  eaten  a  piece  of  candy  for 
the  longest  time,  but  saved  my  money 
in  the  mitebox  for  you. 

Sophie,  you’d  blush  like  beets  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  all  that  I  think  about 
you. 

*  *  * 

Little  Missionaries,  Our  Lady  of 
the  Woods 

You  realize,  don’t  you,  Colum,  how 
hard  times  are?  But  you  will  see  that 
what  we  are  lacking  in  money  we  try 
our  utmost  to  make  up  in  prayers  for 
our  tzvo  adopted  parishes  in  China. 

Marvelous  Little  Missionaries, — 
every  one ! 

★  *  * 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Skahill,  Danbury 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  write 
to  tell  you  that  your  little  friend 
Joseph  Lenz  passed  azvay  some  time 
ago. 

Stop  a  minute,  my  Little  Mission¬ 
aries,  and  say  one  Hail  Mary  for  the 
soul  of  Colum’s  pal. 
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A  Dozen  Fire-engines  Couldn’t  I 
Dampen  their  Missionary  En-  I 
thusiasm 

Freshman  Class,  (you  might  have  1 
guessed  it!)  Ursuline  Academy,  Ky.  { 
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—  The  Flying  Ace= 

By 

Francis  Boyle 
(A  Colum  Little  Missionary) 

The  airport  is  the  place 
To  find  the  flying  ace. 

Who  loves  to  fly 
Way  up  so  high. 

We  have  often  heard 
He  flies  just  like  a  bird — 

Through  the  misty  fogs 
In  his  flying  togs. 

Higher  and  higher  is  his  aim, 
Doing  stunts  more  fame  to  gain. 

A  daring  flight,  a  dizzy  height 
Takes  the  ace  way  out  of  sight. 

Crippled  motor  and  broken  wings, 
Brings  him  back  to  earthly  things. 

In  a  field  upon  a  heap, 

The  flying  ace  finds  his  last  sleep. 


Margie  McBride,  Wilmington 

Listen,  Colum,  I  cannot  catch  on  to 
arithmetic  as  quick  as  the  others  do. 
If  you  were  in  my  place  what  would 
you  do  about  it? 

I’d  catch  on ! 

*  *  * 

Maurice  Hickey,  Wilmington 

Colum,  did  you  fight  in  the  World 
IVar?  If  not,  did  you  fight  in  any 
war? 

No,  thank  you.  I  don’t  scrap — well, 
hardly  ever ! 

*  *  * 

Agnes  Grzempa,  Ill. 

How  I  wish  I  could  take  Father 
Tierney’s  place  in  captivity.  That,  I 
think,  would  give  my  heart  the  great¬ 
est  possible  joy. 

Here’s  a  letter  that  a  comment  would 
spoil. 

*  *  * 

Marian  Pebbles,  Buffalo,  has  a  joke 
to  tell.  Here  it  is,  folks : 

Doris:  “Were  you  liked  in  the  jun¬ 
gle  ?” 

Chester :  “Oh  yes,  every  one  was 
just  wild  about  me.” 

*  *  * 

Don’t  Catch  Cold 

There  was  an  old  lady  named  Teasie 
Who  was  ever  so  airy  and  breezy, 

On  meeting  one,  who 

With  gusto  (said)  “ah,-’tis-you,” 

So  now  they  are  calling  her 
“Sneezy.” 

*  *  * 

Margaret  Cooney,  Calif. 

At  last  I  have  really  and  truly  found 
time  to  write  to  you.  I  would  love  to 
become  one  of  your  Little  Mission¬ 
aries. 

I  kinda  like  it,  too,  Margaret. 


Colum’s  Little  Angel 

and  her  name  is  Angelina  Cicerale, 
Nezv  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


*  *  * 

Mary  Genevieve  Brinkman,  D.  C. 

Listen,  Colum,  I’ve  been  trying  and 
thinking  and  trying  some  more  to  find 
out  who  you  are,  but  I  just  can’t  dis¬ 
cover  your  mystery. 

Well,  Mary,  it’s  never  too  late  to 
keep  on  trying. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Elizabeth  Lyons,  Washington 

I  bet  you  a  plugged  nickel  that  I 
know  who  you  are. 

And  I  bet  you  a  ten  ton  elephant 
that  you  don’t. 

*  *  * 

Dorothy  Williams,  Sterling 

Oh  boy!  How  I  like  The  Far  East! 
It’s  the  best  magazine  going,  don’t 
you  think  so? 

In  so  far  as  I  can  think  at  all, — yes, 
I  think  so. 


TI/riSSIONARY  Tap  Danc- 
ers,  Senior  Class,  Annun¬ 
ciation  High  School,  Pitts¬ 
burgh 


/I  A  D  hustlers !  My,  you 
should  see  them  at  work  ! 
On  a  single  play  they  raised 
$40.00  for  the  Chinese  missions, 
and  this  was  only  a  part  of  their 
year’s  missionary  activities. 
They  have  also  helped  missions 
in  India  and  Porto  Rico. 


This  beautiful  engraving  of 
the  Senior  Class  and  one  of  the 
Juniors,  which  will  appear  in 
our  next  issue,  were  donated  by 
the  students  for  Far  East  pub¬ 
lication. 
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Third  Grade  Columites  from  St.  Theresa’s  School ,  La.,  did  not  forget  their 
teacher  when  the  camera-man  came  to  snap  them.  What  an  honor  for  Sister 
to  be  included  in  such  a  distinguished  group  of  Little  Missionaries! 


Betty  Clavey,  Marywood 

I’m  sending  you  a  million  dollars 
for  your  picture  .  .  .  Will  you  send 
it  to  me?  And  put  on  the  envelope 
“Please  do  not  open”  and  Sister  Carita 
will  not  open  it. 

You  don’t  know  Sister,  Betty! 

*  *  * 

Philip  Breit,  Chicago 

Colum,  I’m  going  to  be  an  altar 
boy,  and  I’m  learning  the  Confiteor  in 
Latin  and  I’m  going  to  serve  Mass 
very  soon. 

Some  day,  Philip,  I  hope  that  you 
are  a  bishop,  or  a  Pope — maybe ! 

*  *  * 

Charles  Gallagher,  Jersey  City 

Enclosed  find  $1.00.  It  isn’t  much, 
Colum,  but  it’s  all  I  could  save. 

You  did  mighty  well,  Charles. 
Oodles  of  thanks. 

*  *  * 

Betty  Cahill,  N.  J. 

I  wrote  to  you  before,  but  I  never 
succeeded  in  having  my  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Far  East. 

Never  succeeded  and  yet  you  did — 
just  this  once,  Betty. 

*  *  * 

Francis  Fix,  Del. 

I  hope  to  be  a  missionary  priest 
when  I  am  big.  Say,  Colum,  have  you 
whiskers? 

Can’t  tell  you,  son.  It’s  against  my 
principles  to  split  hairs  with  any  Little 
Missionary. 


Ellen  Furry,  Bordentown 

Colum,  I  don’t  know  if  I  should 
be  mad  at  you  or  not,  because  you 
never  answered  my  letter. 

That’s  another  letter,  Ellen.  It 
couldn’t  have  been  the  one  you  wrote 
to  me. 


Genevieve  Moran,  Ill. 

Listen,  Colum,  why  didn’t  you  wish 
me  a  peck  of  greetings  instead  of  a 
bushel? 

Wasn’t  sure  that  I  could  spell  peck 
just  right,  Genevieve,  so  I  thought  I 
wouldn’t  pick  on  peck  to  make  a  mis¬ 
take. 

*  *  * 

Patsy  Jane  Marie  Reading,  Evan¬ 
ston 

Jackie  Mitebox,  I  think,  has  indi¬ 
gestion. 

Don’t  worry,  Patsy.  Colum  has  a 
pink  pill  that’ll  cure  him  mighty  quick. 


Bernice  Gaily,  Buffalo 

I  will  try  to  fill  up  Jackie  Mitebox 
again  so  I  can  have  him  12  feet  wide 
by  6  feet  long. 

Without  an  inch  or  two  of  height, 
Bernice,  it  looks  as  if  Jackie  won't 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on. 


Little  Missionaries,  St.  Ellen’s 
School,  Iowa 

At  first  we  felt  unhappy  zvhen  we 
had  to  make  sacrifices  for  Jackie  Mite¬ 
box,  not  going  to  shows,  or  eating 
bags  of  candy,  but  now  we  feel  just 
the  opposite.  Will  you  tell  us  who 
you  are? 

Gosh  !  I’d  like  to  after  that  inspir¬ 
ing,  self-sacrificing  missionary  speech 
.  .  .  Listen,  are  you  sure  you  could 
.  .  .  ?  ? 

♦  *  * 

Mary  Reeder,  Jamestown 

Sister  is  sending  you  my  mitebox. 
Little  Jackie  got  $5.00.  What  do  you 
think  about  that,  Colum? 

More  than  would  fill  a  whole  Far 
East. 

*  *  * 

Frances  Schrader,  Kansas 

I  received  my  Birthday  card  and  I 
think  it  is  awfully  pretty.  I  am  sixteen 
today,  Colum,  but  at  any  age  I  can 
still  be  your  pal,  can’t  I? 

My,  yes !  I  myself  was — on  my 
latest  birthday. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Cloos,  N.  Y. 

I  have  often  heard  of  you,  and  our 
children  received  your  Jackie  Mitebox 
a  while  ago.  All  of  us  enjoy  The 
Far  East  and  wish  you  lots  of  suc¬ 
cess,  Colum. 

That  from  a  mother  makes  Colum 
very  happy. 

*  *  * 

Katherine  Reif,  N.  Tonawanda 

We  have  vacation  this  week.  Thank 
goodness!  I  zvonder,  Colum,  were  you 
crazy  over  school  when  you  went? 

Crazy  over  it !  Why,  Katherine,  I 
was  hysterical  over  it.  By  the  way, 
your  little  poem  on  “Mother”  was  a 
gem. 



The  Distinguished  Guests  Were: 

Mark  Winchel,  Paul  Poss,  Elmer  Thom, 
Paul  Bausch  and  Victor  Leinen.  Lorraine 
Winchel,  the  little  lady  on  the  left,  made  a 
charming  hostess 


Ashton,  la. 

Dear  Colum  : 

We  had  an  honest-to-good-  ] 
ness  Ashton  Tea  Party,  but  : 
we  did  not  dress  like  Indians, 
nor  did  we  throw  any  tea 
over-board. 

We  are  sending  you  the 
solid  leavings  of  the  Party — 
a  tea-pot  full  of  pennies,  770 
in  all.  We  had  a  pile  of  fun, 
and  now  you,  Colum,  must 
have  what  is  left — the  pen¬ 
nies. 

Lovingly  yours, 

The  Ashton  Tea  Party. 
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c 'Hanky  In 

New  Tork 

And  fVhat  Nanky  Misses  Isn't 

W orth  Seeing  ....  Sings  a 

Merry  Song  On  a  Summer's  Night 


TTERE  we  are  again,  strolling  down 
AA  Fifth  Avenue,  blinking  at  the 
Great  White  Way,  clanking  the  sub¬ 
way  turnstiles,  strap-hanging  in  the 
five  o’clock  rush.  Seeing  New  York. 
It’s  always  an  eyeful. 

*  *  * 

The  high  spot  is  that  breezy  ride 
on  the  open  top  of  a  Fifth  Avenue 
bus.  Here’s  one  zooming  down  to  the 
curb.  Up  we  go,  grabbing  the  shining- 
rail  to  find  our  seat  where  we  can  look 
down  on  the  sunny,  thronged  avenue. 
We  slip  our  dime  into  that  big  nail- 
clipper  that  the  conductor  holds  out, 
and  the  little  bell  rings,  and  off  we  go. 

★  *  * 

Jiminy  crick,  look  at  that  for  a 
building.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
into  the  air,  gleaming  with,  metal.  If 
it  makes  me  almost  dizzy  to  look  up, 
what  would  it  be  to  look  down  ? 

*  *  * 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- Second 
Street.  They  say  if  you  wait  long 
enough  here,  you’ll  see.  everybody  you 
ever  knew  passing  by.  Some  day  ev¬ 
erybody  does.  Well,  here  I  go  now. 
Who  spotted  Nanky  Poo? 

*  *  *  " 

WOULDN’T  you  hate  to  have  to 
live  with  anybody  that  would  look 
like  those  wax  figures  in  the  win¬ 
dows  ?  Talk  of  dumb  expressions.  .  .  . 
There's  a  lady  trailing  a  miniature 
dog.  The  kind  that  could  take  his  ex¬ 
ercise  on  a  two-cent  stamp  and  have 
his  kennel  in  a  thimble.  May  Heaven 
give  that  lady  sense.  Look  at  the 
tailor-made  suit  on  the  unfortunate 
animal.  Gr-r-r ! ! 

*  *  * 

Here’s  St.  Patrick’s.  Great,  grey, 
beautiful,  peaceful.  And  see  the  twos 


Some  of  Colum’s  and  Nanky’ s  Friends 
are  having  a  Swell  Vacation 


JYCidsummer  7s light 

THE  cat  was  out  in  the  moonlight, 
Where  stars  are  bright  and  gay; 
He  was  holding  his  empty  saucer 
Under  the  Milky  Way. 

The  dog  was  pacing  the  sidewalk, 
Growling  down  at  the  park, 
Expecting  the  trees  to  come  on  and 
fight, 

'Cos  he  didn’t  like  their  bark. 

The  squirrels  were  holding  a  meeting. 

The  boughs  were  tightly  packed, 

As  they  all  discussed  the  question 
Whether  every  nut  is  cracked. 

The  mice  were  in  a  corner. 

Excitedly  they  talked, 

Concerning  a  ripe  old  piece  of  cheese 
That  had  just  got  up  and  walked. 

The  goldfish  drifted  idly 

In  their  glassy  mansion  dim, 

And  they  mocked  the  yellow  canary 
’Cos  he  wasn’t  in  the  swim. 

While  hungry  Jackie  Mitebox 
Recalled  his  empty  day, 

“Ho  hum,”  said  he,  “I’ll  stay  to  chew. 
That’s  why  I  choose  to  stay.” 

Nanky  Poo. 


^immiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiimimmiimmm 

Nanky’s  Itinerary 

[  New  York  . 

=  Riding  Along  Fifth  Avenue... 

§  Everybody  Sees  Everybody  Else 
1  Miniature  Dog  is  one  of  the 
Sights  . . 

|  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral . 

=  All’s  Wet  on  Riverside  Drive.  . . 

1  On  the  Sidewalks  of  New  York  jj 
=  Lights..  Movies..  Pleasure...  jj 
[  Home...  With  Lots  to  Think  jj 
About  .  1 
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and  threes  going  in  and  coming  out 
all  day  long.  God  bless  ’em.  Hope 
they  say  a  prayer  for  the  missions. 

*  *  * 

IG  cop  saluting  a  priest.  .  .  .  Bunch 
of  working  girls,  one  wearing  a 
little  gold  crucifix  around  her  neck. 

.  .  .  Talk  of  majestic  field-marshals. 
Look  at  that  baby  in  the  uniform  out¬ 
side  the  apartment  hotel.  .  .  .  Hey, 
what’s  this?  “The  Far  East!”  It’s  a 
chop  suey  restaurant.  .  .  .  Look,  at  the 
title  of  the  movie  that  that  mother  is 
bringing  the  two  kiddies  in  to  see. 
Help! 

*  *  * 

Riverside  Drive.  Evening  sunlight 
on  the  water.  Boats.  Towering  apart¬ 
ments.  Wonder  if  there’s  any  reader 
of  Colum  or  Nanky  Poo  in  that  one? 
Or  that  one? 

*  *  * 

Getting  towards  dusk.  Lights  twin¬ 
kle.  Gorgeous  sunset  over  behind 
those  palisades. 

s(c  *  * 

End  of  the  run.  Another  dime  in 
the  bell-ringing  nail-clipper.  Back  to 
Fifth  Avenue.  Zoom — we’re  off. 

*  *  * 

Cooler  now.  Children  playing  on 
sidewalks,  in  little  parks,  filing  into 
movies.  (More  mites  lost  for  Jackie 
Mitebox.) 

*  *  * 

Swinging  around  towards  Broad¬ 
way  now.  Golly,  look  at  that  for  a 
blaze  of  electric  signs.  Theatre-goers 
thronging  by.  Taxis  darting.  Res 
taurants  filled. 

Blaze,  blaze,  blaze  of  lights.  Shrines 
of  pleasure. 

*  *  * 

And  tonight  there  are  priests  held 
captive  in  China.  Held  in  dark  dan¬ 
ger,  for  the  Faith. 
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A  Trail  of  Smiles 
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California  air  was  the  only  thing  that 


Teacher:  “Order  please .” 
Absent-minded  Student:  ‘Ham  and 
eggs.” 

*  *  * 

Physiology  Applied 

She:  “Ouch!  I  bumped  my  crazy 
bone.” 

He:  “That’s  O.  K.  Wear  your  hat 
and  the  bump  won’t  show.” 

*  *  * 

Freight  by  Weight 

The  street  car  was  well  filled  when 
a  plump  gentleman  pushed  in  and  sat 
down.  Part  of  his  ample  proportions 
fell  on  a  thin  and  sour-looking  clerk. 
The  latter  glared  at  him. 

“They  ought  to  charge  by  weight  in 
these  cars,”  he  said. 

“In  which  case,”  was  the  genial  re¬ 
sponse,  “it  wouldn’t  be  worth  while 
stopping  to  pick  you  up.” 

*  *  * 

“Catty” 

A  tourist  on  a  visit  to  Pekin  visited 
a  restaurant,  and  as  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  any  Chinese,  he  ordered  his 
meal  by  pointing  to  items  on  the  menu. 

One  dish  pleased  him  very  much, 
and  he  took  it  to  be  some  very  tastily 
prepared  duck. 

When  the  waiter  came  along,  the 
visitor  pointed  to  the  plate,  and,  ele¬ 
vating  his  eyebrows,  said:  “Quack, 
quack.” 

“Oh,  no,  sir,”  replied  the  waiter  in 
very  good  English,  “what  you  have 
partaken  of  is  puss-puss.” 

*  *  * 

Bed  Time  Story 

The  porter  was  astonished  to  see  a 
guest,  parading  through  the  halls  of 
the  hotel  in  a  suit  of  pajamas  and 
bathrobe. 

“Say,  what  are  you  doing,”  he  asked, 
“and  where  do  you  suppose  you’re  go¬ 
ing?” 

The  guest  snapped  out:  “Beg  par¬ 
don,  I’m  a  somnambulist.” 

“Well,”  sneered  the  clerk,  “you  can’t 
walk  around  here  like  that,  no  matter 
what  your  religion  is.” 

*  *  * 

And  Then  There  Was  Silence 

A  lady  visitor  to  an  institute  for 
the  deaf  had  plied  the  official  who  was 
showing  her  round  with  so  many  ques¬ 
tions  that  he  was  thoroughly  weary 
when  she  inquired: 

“How  do  you  summon  the  poor 
mutes  to  church?” 

“By  ringing  the  dumb-bells,  mad¬ 
am,”  he  replied,  saucily. 


In  Deep  Water 

“Ma,”  asked  .  small  Elinore,  “what 
does  ‘transatlantic’  mean?” 

“It  means  across  the  Atlantic,  dear, 
replied  the  mother.  “  ‘Trans’  always 
means  ‘across.’  ” 

“Then  I  suppose,”  said  the  little  stu¬ 
dent,  “that  ‘transparent’  ought  to  mean 
a  cross  parent.” 

*  *  * 

Makes  a  Clean  Sweep 

Little  Betty  had  been  allowed  to 
stay  up  to  dinner  one  night  on  the 
strict  understanding  that  she  should 
behave  well  and  say  little. 

When  the  dessert  came  in  all  the 
guests  were  attended  to,  but  Betty  was 
overlooked. 

She  sat  despondently  for  a  time. 
Then  a  bright  idea  struck  her.  She 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice:  “Who 
wants  a  clean  plate?” 

*  *  * 

Salesman’s  Talk 

Salesman:  “These  shirts  simply 

laugh  at  the  laundry,  sir.” 

Customer:  “I  know  it.  I’ve  had 
some  come  back  with  their  sides  split.” 

*  *  * 

The  Longest  Ever 

Smith  was  shaving  himself  when  he 
made  a  slight  cut  on  the  end  of  his 
nose.  He  called  to  his  wife  for  stick¬ 
ing  plaster,  and  was  told  to  look  in 
her  sewing  basket. 

At  the  office,  every  one,  who  entered 
his  sanctum  smiled. 

Considerably  annoyed,  he  asked  his 
partner  if  there  was  anything  wrong 
with  his  appearance. 

“I  should  say  there  is,”  his  partner 
replied.  “What’s  that  on  your  nose?” 
“Sticking  plaster.” 

“No,”  said  the  other,  “it  is  the  label 
from  a  spool  of  cotton,  and  it  says: 
‘Guaranteed  300  yards  long.’  ” 

*  *  * 

This  Is  a  Rich  One 

“When  I  was  a  boy,”  began  the  mil¬ 
lionaire,  who  was  telling  his  fellow 
club  members  some  of  his  troubles  in 
early  life,  “I  walked  to  Los  Angeles; 
I  found  a  job,  and  after  five  years’ 
hard  work  I  managed  to  save  enough 
to  buy  a  bicycle.” 

There  was  a  gasp  of  astonishment. 
“Not  long  after  this,”  continued  the 
historian,  “I  got  a  letter  from  home. 
Mother  was  very  ill,  so  I  jumped  on 
the  bicycle  and  rode  to  Chicago,  just 
in  time  to  hear  the  doctor  say  that 


would  save  her  life.’  ? 

His  audience  gasped.  “You  didn’t 
take  her  to  California  on  the.  .  .?” 
they  queried. 

“No,”  interrupted  the  millionaire, 

“I  carried  the  old  machine  into  the 
ro6m,  let  the  air  out  of  the  tires,  and 
mother’s  alive  today.” 

*  *  * 

“Those  girls  look  exactly  alike.  Are 
they  twins?” 

“Oh,  no.  They  merely  went  to  the 
same  plastic  surgeon .” 

*  *  * 

A  Family  Trait 

“The  Greensmiths  are  distinctly  lit¬ 
erary  in  their  pursuits,”  said  a  sub¬ 
urbanite  to  a  neighbor.  “The  daughter 
writes  poetry  that  nobody  will  print ; 
the  son  writes  plays  that  nobody  will 
act ;  and  the  mother  writes  novels  that 
nobody  will  read.” 

“And  what  does  the  father  write?’-’ 
asked  the  other. 

“Oh,  he  writes  checks  that  no  one 
will  cash !” 

*  *  * 

Invincible  Conquered 

“Rufus,  did  you  go  to  your  lodge 
meeting  last  night?” 

“Nah,  suh.  We  dun  have  to  pos’- 
pone  it.” 

“How  is  that?” 

“De  Grand  All-Powerful  Invincible 
Most  Supreme  Unconquerable  Poten¬ 
tate  dun  gcft  beat  up  by  his  wife !” 

*  *  * 

Here’s  Looking  at  You! 

Jinx:  “Television  will  soon  be 

here.” 

Blinx:  “Yes;  just  think  what  that 
will  mean.  A  fellow  will  have  to  shave 
before  he  can  answer  the  telephone.” 

*  *  * 

Masquerading 

Hobbs  and  Knobbs  were  talking 
things  over.  Hobbs  says  to  Knobbs : 

“Your  trouble  may  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise.” 

Knobbs  retorted:  “Well,  I  must  say 
it  is  the  cleverest  disguise  I  ever  saw  !” 
*  =1=  * 

A  compositor,  out  of  work,  secured 
a  job  as  waiter. 

One  of  his  first  customers,  whom  he 
served  with  soup,  called  him  back  and 
said : 

“Waiter,  there’s  a  button  in  this 
soup.” 

“Very  sorry,  sir,”  replied  the  waiter. 
“Printer’s  error.  Should  be  mutton.”  - 
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Burse  Facts 


«5* 

A  BURSE  is  an  invested  fund 
of  $5,000.00  (FIVE  THOU¬ 
SAND  DOLLARS),  the  annual 
interest  on  which  is  devoted  to 
the  education  of  a  student  for 
the  PRIESTHOOD  in  PER¬ 
PETUITY. 

«3*  «S* 

THE  amount  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Burses  for  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  St.  Columban  has  been 
fixed  at  $5,000  by  the  Holy  See. 

COMPLETE  BURSES  may 
be  donated  on  the  ANNU¬ 
ITY  PLAN.  In  this  way  the 
INTEREST  on  the  foundation 
will  be  PAID  TO  the  BENE¬ 
FACTOR  during  his  or  her 
lifetime  and  thereafter  it  will 
be  used  for  the  education  of 
a  student  for  the  priesthood. 

cS*  & 

FRIENDS  who  cannot  found 
a  COMPLETE  BURSE  are 
earnestly  invited  to  contribute 
as  they  wish,  to  one  not  yet 
completed.  All  donations  are 
gratefully  acknowledged. 

&  £ 


BURSE  FOUNDERS  share 
in  a  special  way  in  the 
Masses  and  prayer js  of 
PRIESTS  ORDAINED 
THROUGH  THEIR  GENER¬ 
OSITY.  The  priests  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  St.  Columban  celebrate 
2500  Masses  each  year  for 
Benefactors. 

J*  # 


HIS  HOLINESS,  POPE 
PIUS  XI,  graciously 
grants  the  Apostolic  Benedic¬ 
tion  to  all  Benefactors. 

A  •* 


Burses 


Incomplete 

The  following  Burses  are  incomplete  and  we  earnestly  invite 
our  friends  to  contribute  to  them: 


Blessed  Sacrament  Burse . - . . 

-33,097.00 

C.  Mueller  . . 

1.00 

$3,098.00 

Holy  Name  Burse . 

161.00 

Sacred  Heart  Burse . . . 

--  3,636.10 

Mrs.  Marie  Groot . 

1.00 

Rose  O’Brien  . 

1.00 

Mrs.  T.  Gallagher . 

1.00 

Elisa  Barrett  . . . — 

5.00 

Josephine  Reilly  . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Valeria  Renner . . . 

2.00 

3,671.10 

Immaculate  Conception  Burse . . 

1,800.47 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Burse . 

-  403.00 

Rose  O’Brien  . 

1.00 

W.  P.  Desmond . 

2.00 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Collins . . . 

1.00 

Thos.  F.  Daley . 

1.00 

408.00 

Little  Flower  Burse . 

—  2,292.07 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Collins . - 

1.00 

2,293.07 

Holy  Souls  Burse . 

-  1,991.18 

Thomas  Sheridan  . 

1.00 

Simon  Sheridan  . . . . . 

1.00 

Viola  G.  Jones . . . 

5.00 

1,998.18 

St.  Ann’s  Burse . — . 

152.00 

St.  Anthony’s  Burse . . . . 

-  811.42 

John  O’Brien  . . . . . - . 

1.00 

812.42 

St.  Brigid’s  Burse . . . 

-  1,250.90 

Catherine  Sheridan  . — . 

1.00 

1,251.90 

St.  Columban’s  Burse . . . - 

1,131.00 

St.  Eunan’s  Burse . . - 

1,083.50 

St.  Joseph’s  Burse . — . — - . 

—  1,594.45 

James  Sheridan  . 

1.00 

1,595.45 

St.  Madeleine  Sophie  Barat  Burse . . 

;-*A— ■ 

343.00 

St.  Patrick’s  Burse . 

1,194.81 

St.  Rita’s  Burse . 

1,004.79 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  Burse . 

635.30 

Little  Missionary  Burse . . 

--  1,346.21 

Various  Contributions  . 

.....  168.50 

1,514.71 

DONATIONS  for  Burses  may  be  sent  to: 
VERY  REV.  E.  J.  McCARTHY,  SUPERIOR 
ST.  COLUMBANS,  NEBR. 
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Anne:  "The  Chinese  Mission  is 
always  right  on  the  dot  with  the 
interest  checks.  They  have  never 
been  late,  even  once,  William,  in 
all  the  years  that  we  have  been 
dealing  with  them.” 

William:  "You  bet.  They’re  a 
great  bunch.” 





.  ■ 


AND  William  and  Anne  are  no  excep- 
^  k  tions.  Their  experience  can  be  repeated 
a  thousand  times  by  all  our  other  annuitants. 
The  Chinese  Mission  Society  has  the  unique 
record  of  NEVER  having  received  a  single 
complaint  that  its  annuity  checks  are  not  re¬ 
ceived  on  time.  They  are  always  mailed  so 
as  to  reach  annuitants  even  before  they  fall 
due. 

We  Write  Either  Single 
or  Survivorship  Annuities 


f  O/ 


FOR  LIFE 



Cut  Out  and  Mail  Today 

riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitniii  mini  min  iiiiiiiiiiiiihiiiiiiiii  in  »  5 

To  the  Very  Rev.  E.  J.  McCarthy,  Superior 
Chinese  Mission  Society 
St.  Columbans,  Nebr. 

Dear  Father:  ^ 

I  am  interested  in  the  Chinese  Mission  Society  Annuity 
Plan  and  will  be  glad  to  have  full  information. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Name.. 


n  nnuity  igned  eans 
n  asy  ind 

The  Ch  inese  Mission  Society 

St.  Columbans,  Nebr. 


Address. 
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